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niS  TWO  WIVES. 

BY  MART  TLEMMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  II. - THE  HOME. 

A  PRETTY  nest.  Many  strangers  and  travellers 
passing  by  its  gate  exclaimed,  “A  poet’s  home!” 
“  Such  a  place  as  this  is  enough  to  make  one  believe 
in  love  in  a  cottage !  ” 

It  was  only  an  unpretending  two-story  wooden  house 
painted  fawn-color,  with  a  wide  piazza  running  en¬ 
tirely  around  it,  into  which  opened  like  doors  many 
lace-draped  windows.  It  made  no  attempt,  with  “  gin¬ 
gerbread  work  ”  and  Mansard  roof,  to  look  like  a 
villa.  What  gave  it  its  unusually  attractive  aspect  out¬ 
wardly  was  the  wealth  of  bloom  and  fragrance  in 
which  it  was  eml)edded.  The  Virginia  creeper  and 
clematis,  the  ivy  and  woodbine,  ran  with  both  dark 
and  delicate  tracery  along  its  walls.  Baskets  filled 
with  luxuriant  plants  swung  from  its  piazza.  Vases 
laden  with  bloom  stood  upon  its  lawn.  On  one  side 
itretched  away  a  flower-garden,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  fountain  plashed.  On  the  other  a  grapery  spread  out 
its  luscious  clusters,  to  grow  ruddy  in  the  sun.  The 
charm  of  the  place  was  that  it  invited  you.  The  great, 
broad  hall  running  straight  through  the  middle  of  the 
house,  its  front  outlook  facing  the  gentle  hills  and 
wooded  slopes  of  Westchester,  its  back  the  gleaming 
frontlet  of  the  Sound,  invited  you.  The  wicker  chairs 
on  the  piazza,  the  rustic  seats  under  the  trees,  the 
hammock  swinging  from  the  great  elm  on  the  lawn, 
all  seemed  to  say,  “  Come,  tired  soul,  come  in  and 
rest.” 

The  tones  of  a  voice  which  often  floated  through 
the  open  windows  in  the  summer  twilights  seemed 
laden  with  the  same  tender  assonance.  How  often  the 
summer  wayfarer  paused  to  listen  to  those  delicious 
strains,  and  sighed  as  he  passed  on  and  left  them  be¬ 
hind.  It  was  Agnes  playing  and  singing  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  had  not  a  powerful  voice,  and  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  F rench  or  Italian  music,  but  she  sang  songs  and 
ballads  with  a  sweetness  of  pathos  and  power  that  any 
prima  donna  might  envy.  She  was  preeminently  a 
home-singer,  —  one  of  the  few  women  in  whom  music 
lives  as  an  inspiration,  only  to  pour  its  perfect  sweet¬ 
ness  out  upon  the  loved  ones  at  her  own  hearth.  That 
was  a  wonderfully  happy  face  worn  by  the  man 
stretched  back  in  his  easy-chair,  listening  beside  her. 
That  was  a  marvellously  happy  face  worn  by  the  man 
swinging  in  the  hammock  in  the  late  summer  after¬ 
noons.  It  WHS  Cyril  King,  who,  hastening  from  his 
city  office  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  seemed  to 
bask  with  the  bliss  of  a  child  in  the  delights  of  his  new 
home.  These  were  perfect  moments  to  him.  So  per¬ 


fect  in  their  quality  of  pure  happiness  that  they  were 
never  afterwards  repeated.  He  lived  in  his  sensations. 
And  his  sensations  at  present  were  as  new  as  they 
were  delightful.  The  ministry  of  sunshine,  of  color,  of 
odor,  and  of  sound,  — 

"  The  subtle  secrets  of  the  air, 

Making  the  things  that  are  not,  fair.” 

the  Greek’s  passion  for  the  beautiful,  no  one  of  these 
was  unknown  to  him.  To  have  each  minister  to  his 
senses  on  his  own  domain  was  indeed  an  almost  over¬ 
whelming  experience.  All  his  life  he  had  longed  for 
it.  How  deeply  only  they  can  tell  who  have  been 
knocked  about  through  an  almost  homeless,  and  wholly 
comfortless  childhood.  Ulm  was  peculiarly  a  city  of 
homes — of  homes  prosperous  and  aesthetic.  How 
often  in  his  forlorn  and  ragged  boyhood  Cyril  King  had 
paced  the  length  of  Deerfield  Street,  and  Mohawk 
Avenue,  peering  through  the  fences  at  the  beautiful 
gardens  within,  and  from  amid  many  mansions  choos¬ 
ing  “  his  house”  1  It  was  ever  a  stately  one.  It  was 
ever  the  antipodes  of  the  “  cabined  and  confined  ”  story 
and  a  half  in  which  Tim  King  rented  the  boxy  rooms 
wliich  Linda  “  kept.”  The  first  longing  of  Cyril 
King’s  life  had  been  for  a  home.  He  saw  it  in  his 
visions  long  before  he  dreamed  of  his  wife,  or  had 
ever  looked  upon  her  face.  Both  were  his  now.  As 
he  gazed  back  upon  his  past,  it  seemed  too  much  to 
believe.  He  did  not  shrink  from  looking  back.  Swing¬ 
ing  here  in  his  hammock  he  liked  to  gaze  upon  that 
past,  and  to  compare  it  with  this  blissful  now.  But 
twenty-five,  and  he  had  a  wife  and  home  already. 
His  was  a  prosperous  present,  with  the  promise  of  a 
still  more  prosperous  future.  How  many  struggled 
past  their  prime  before  gaining  half  his  fruition !  At 
this  climax  Cyril  King  would  shut  his  eyes  and  smile 
in  sheer  content;  then  open  them  to  drink  in  once 
more  the  ever-changing,  ever-renewed  beauty  of  the 
scene  surrounding  him.  It  was  his,  this  fair  domain 
stretching  from  the  grassy,  tree-shaded  country  street 
down  to  the  blue  waters  of  the  Sound  ;  his,  the  drunk¬ 
ard’s  barefooted  boy  of  Ulm  !  To  be  sure  it  was  not 
wholly  paid  for,  but  that  did  not  matter ;  with  his  pres 
ent  income  he  would  pay  for  it  as  easily  as  he  could 
a  moderate  rent.  Lotusmere  was  but  one  of  the  many 
trumps  which  had  slipped  so  readily  into  bis  hands. 
An  old  homestead,  by  way  of  business  it  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  his  senior  partner,  who,  having 
no  special  use  or  care  for  it,  had  sold  it  to  Cyril  on 
the  most  indulgent  terms.  If  it  was  so  much  to  Cyril, 
what  was  it  not  to  Agnes  ?  Her  home  instincts 
amounted  to  genius.  Had  she  been  born  in  a  garret,  a 
cellar,  or  a  hovel,  she  would  out  of  either  have  made 
a  home ;  she  would  have  touched  it  with  some  grace 
of  beauty  which  no  other  garret,  cellar,  or  hovel  had. 
TYhat  wonder  then  that  these  old  trees  and  shrubs. 
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vines  and  flowers,  which  other  hands  had  planted,  loved, 
and  left  to  strangers,  should  wake  to  a  fresh,  luxuriant 
life  and  fragrance,  as  if  in  loving  gratitude  for  her  ten* 
der  care  ?  Plants,  like  children,  yield  their  perfect 
sweetness  only  to  the  hand  that  loves  them.  There  is 
a  soul  in  nature  which  responds  perfectly  only  to  the 
ministry  of  love,  yielding  to  that  a  fulness  of  beauty, 
and  a  soul  of  perfume  which  the  most  careful  care, 
without  such  sympathy,  never  brings  out.  It  is  scarcely 
a  curious  fact  then,  that  with  all  their  pains  some  per¬ 
sons  are  never  successful  in  the  rearing  of  plants, 
while  others  seem  to  bring  an  unwonted  bloom  into 
every  growing  thing  to  which  their  hands  minister. 
This  was  true  of  Agnes ;  in  her  circle  at  Ulm  she  was 
famous  as  a  plant-grower.  She  made  every  room  in 
the  house  where  she  lived  a  conservatory.  Her  friends 
sent  her  their  most  delicate  cuttings  to  plant  and  nurse 
for  them.  And  it  was  an  axiom  in  Ulm  that  “  anything 
that  would  not  root  for  Agnes  Darcy  was  beyond 
rooting.” 

She  came  to  her  new  home  in  September,  and  such 
was  the  enriching  of  soil,  the  trimming  of  trees  and 
vines,  the  planting  and  fostering  of  flowers,  under 
her  eyes  and  bands,  that  by  the  next  June  Lotusmere 
had  burst  into  a  carnival  of  bloom,  which  made  it 
the  marvel  and  delight  not  only  of  the  stranger  who 
passed  its  gates,  but  of  the  oldest  denizens  of  Lotusport, 
who  had  so  often  sighed  in  days  past  that  the  old  place 
had  been  left  to  go  down. 

Agnes  was  a  child  of  the  inland.  Her  earliest  mem¬ 
ories  were  of  the  forest-covered  hills,  girdling  the  rural 
city  of  her  birth.  Till  now,  she  had  never  seen  any 
body  of  water  broader  than  the  narrow  river  Mo, 
which  wound  its  shining  thread  in  and  out  through  the 
valley  in  which  she  was  born.  Yet  something  within 
her  responded  at  once  to  the  call  of  great  waves. 
She  knew  it  not,  but  there  was  in  her  a  capacity  for 
moods  which  met  and  answere<l  the  ever-changing 
voices  of  the  ocean.  The  Sound  was  to  her  a  sea. 
From  the  moment  that  she  beheld  it  smiling  upon  her 
from  beyond  the  grassy  border  of  her  new  home,  she 
made  it  her  friend  ;  how  much  her  friend  she  never 
knew  till,  far  beyond  its  call,  in  the  lonely  years  after¬ 
wards,  she  heard  it  in  her  dreams  as  distinctly  as 
when  it  first  fell  upon  her  delighted  ears.  Through 
all  that  mysterious  summer,  as  she  stood  half  dazed  in 
the  dawn  of  a  new  life,  the  great  tidal  heart  of  the 
Sound  beat  near  to  her  own.  Through  the  dream¬ 
ing  hours  in  which  she  waited  fur  Cyril,  the  Sound, 
al)ove  all  others,  was  her  chosen  companion.  Nobody 
minded  her  ;  nobody  ever  is  particularly  minded  in  a 
surburban  village  which  draws  all  its  vitality  from  the 
life  of  a  near  metropolis.  There  is  no  loneliness  like 
that  which  may  fail  upon  you  in  such  a  place.  The 
great  city  feeds  you  from  a  thousand  sources  ;  it  sharp¬ 
ens  your  faculties,  quickens  your  ambition,  drains  your 
sympathies,  and  gives  you  your  “  set”  The  parasitic 
hamlet  leaves  you  to  nature,  and  to  yourself.  The 
men  of  Lotusport  used  its  haven  solely  to  sleep  in,  to 
snatch  at  food  in,  in  season  for  boat  or  cars,  and  as  a 
quiet  spot  in  which  they  might  pay  spasmodic  visits  to 
their  families.  Their  business  was  in  town,  their  man¬ 
sions  in  town,  their  treasures  were  in  town  at  least 
two  thirds  of  the  year,  and  there,  in  preponderating 
proportion,  were  their  hearts  also.  The  ladies  of 
Lotusport,  most  of  them,  wintered  in  town,  they 
shopped  in  town,  their  “society”  was  from  town,  and 
they  wished  it  distinctly  understood  that  while  they 
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“summered”  in  Lotusport,  they  themselves  still  be¬ 
longed  to  town,  and  therefore  had  little  time  and  less 
inclinution  to  cultivate  their  indigenous  neighbors. 
Yet  even  Lotusport  possessed  its  natives,  who  dwelt  bv 
birthright  on  its  ancient  homesteads.  It  also  claimed 
numerous  cottagers  of  “  limited  means,”  whose  mascu¬ 
line  heads  did  business  in  the  city,  while  they  dwelt 
the  year  round  in  unostentatious  peace  in  snug  cot¬ 
tages  beside  the  Sound.  They  preferred  the  everlast¬ 
ing  soughing  of  its  waves,  and  the  deep  silence  of  the 
long  Lotusport  street  to  a  French  flat  at  a  thousand 
dollars  a  month,  beefsteak  at  forty  cents  a  {)ound,  and 
pinching  and  precarious  “  style  ”  in  the  city. 

To  the  latter  class  belonged  Cyril  and  Agnes. 
Hither  they  had  come  to  make  a  home,  and  at  this 
time  had  no  thought  or  wish  ever  to  dwell  in  the  great 
city.  Lotn8{K>rt  society  paid  its  dues  to  Agnes;  the 
clergyman,  the  doctor,  the  leading  merchant,  the  local 
“judge,”  and  their  families,  with  an  honest  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  “proper  thing,”  made  personal  calls 
on  the  interesting  young  couple  who  had  come  to  be¬ 
gin  life  in  Lotusport.  Agnes  had  duly  been  pro¬ 
nounced  “plain,  decidedly,”  by  the  ladies,  “interest¬ 
ing;”  by  the  gentlemen,  atid  Cyril  “remarkable,"  and 
“splendid,”  by  all.  Agnes  faithfully  returned  her 
calls,  but  when  the  last  one  was  paid  felt  almost  as 
much  a  stranger  as  before  she  began.  Her  nature  did 
not  take  root  readily,  but  when  it  did,  it  could  not  be 
torn  from  anything  to  which  it  clung,  without  tearing 
her  life  with  it.  In  Ulm  she  had  known  all  her  friends 
from  babyhood  ;  who  could  ever  be  so  dear  as  the  beloved 
U1  mites?  Nobody.  She  was  sure  of  that.  Could  any 
town  ever  seem  like  home  while  she  remembered  Ulm? 
Never.  That  was  a  fact  above  question.  But  not  so 
with  Lotusmere,  Cyril’s  home,  the  home  that  he  had 
made  for  her,  and  given  her.  From  the  moment  that 
she  crossed  its  threshold,  looked  on  its  vines  and 
shrubs,  listened  to  the  welcome  of  the  waves  running 
to  meet  her  on  its  grassy  border,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
it  had  been  her  home  always,  and  that  her  home  it 
must  forever  be.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  her  whole 
life  was  lived  within  its  gates.  To  complete  her  house¬ 
hold  tasks,  to  practice  her  music,  to  tend  her  flowers, 
all  in  time  to  take  her  seat  on  the  little  pier  running 
out  from  the  lawn,  before  Cyril  sailed  by  in  the  after¬ 
noon  boat  from  the  city,  homeward  l)Oiind,  these  were 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  her  happy  days.  Her  whole 
life  seemed  to  her  nut  a  dream,  but  the  realization  of  a 
dream  of  love  and  peace,  which  to  one  of  her  temper¬ 
ament  amounted  at  times  to  an  exaltation  of  ecstasy. 
She  was  a  neophyte  in  mind  and  in  years,  this  girl- 
woman  of  eighteen. 

She  thought  that  it  was  nothing  but  her  love  for 
Cyril  that  made  her  so  happy.  While  she  waited  for 
him,  she  had  no  consciousness  of  how  her  soul  fed  on 
color,  and  sight,  and  sound.  She  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  she  had  an  artist’s  soul,  much  less  creative 
faculty.  But  .«he  did  know  that  she  was  never  weary 
of  gazing  outward  where  the  Sound,  vast  and  free,  sped 
to  mid-ocean.  She  was  never  weary  of  watching  the 
fog  creep  above  the  waves,  till  under  the  sun’s  keen 
lances  it  splintered  into  a  myriad  shreds  of  silver  that 
broke  and  curled  and  flew  away  to  fold  the  low-lying 
hills  in  nebulous  film.  Tlie  vast  expanse  before  her 
alive  with  action,  voice,  and  outline,  filled  her  with 
delight.  The  very  motion  which  she  heheld,  clear, 
swift,  and  silent,  was  full  of  repose.  How  ditferent 
from  the  tramp  and  turmoil  in  thoroughfares  upon  the 
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land!  The  long  swoop  of  the  seu-birds,  the  oar-like 
wings  of  the  white  sen-gulls  cutting  the  blue  air  as  they 
swept  on  slow  and  low  above  the  waves,  —  her  eyes 
seemed  to  follow  them  always.  Then  there  were  the 
fishing  boats  with  men  dropping  lines  and  nets  over 
their  dipping  sides,  out  in  deep  water ;  the  stately 
steamers  moving  on  to  unknown  ports  ;  the  distant 
rush  of  waves  through  their  mighty  wheels ;  the  plash 
of  oars  near  by,  bearing  on  the  green  and  scarlet  pleas¬ 
ure  skiffs  with  their  sweetheart  names ;  yachts  more 
graceful  than  the  white-winged  gulls ;  the  gleam  of 
mackerel  showing  their  shining  sides  tlirough  translu¬ 
cent  sapphire ;  the  jelly-tisli’s  opaline  jewels  trembling 
and  gleaming  in  the  still  waters  above  which  her  head 
bent,  as  she  leaned  out  from  the  canopy  which  covered 
her  little  pier.  All  these  filled  her  vision  and  made  a 
part  of  the  new,  enchanting  revelation  of  life  upon  the 
waves. 

In  the  summer  evenings  two  happy  lovers  might 
have  been  seen  in  the  wake  of  the  sunset,  floating  in 
a  sail-boat  out  upon  the  Sound,  or  sitting  on  their  | 
piazza  till  twilight  deepened  into  night,  watching  the 
jewelled  steamers  flash  through  the  darkness,  or  the 
white-winged  schooners  fly  by  like  phantoms  upon  the 
sea;  the  while  talking  over  and  over  their  love  and 
their  dreams  for  the  future.  In  those  days  the  thought 
had  never  entered  Agnes’  mind  that  life,  her  life,  could 
ever  take  on  any  meaning  save  that  of  happiness.  In 
a  general  way  she  remembered  the  uncertainty  of  all 
mortal  joys ;  she  knew  that  sickness  and  death  and 
misfortune  might  come  to  her  as  they  do  to  many  ;  but 
that  even  a  shadow  could  ever  fall  upon  the  perfect 
sunlight  of  her  wedded  love  —  could  such  a  thought 
have  come  to  her,  she  would  have  answered,  “  Impossi¬ 
ble  !  ”  Whatever  else  happened,  Cyril  and  she  were 
to  live  in  and  for  each  other,  and  for  each  other  only, 
down  to  the  grave,  and  in  death  they  would  not  be 
divided.  She  had  thought  even  of  that-;  how,  when 
all  this  beautiful  life  had  vanished,  they  would  lie  to¬ 
gether,  their  mortal  parts,  in  one  grave,  while  they, 
immortal,  would  still  live  and  love  together  forever  and 
ever,  far  beyond. 

That  Cyril  could  ever  love  her  any  less  was  a  possibil¬ 
ity  to  her  unborn.  Had  it  come  to  her,  she  would  have 
denied  it  as  utterly  as  the  possibility  of  his  ever  be¬ 
coming  less  dear  to  her.  Cyril!  Was  he  not  her 
husband ! 

This  fact,  in  her  mind,  coveretl  the  world  of  desil'e, 
of  love,  of  every  human  ambition.  She  believed 
that  it  did  equally  in  him.  He  had  loved  her  from 
a  little  girl.  How  often  he  had  told  her  that  all  his 
aspiration  and  toil,  all  his  present  and  future,  were 
hers,  and  hers  alone. 

(To  bo  eontioaod.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  IX.  THE  HOMESTEAD:  A  VISITOR:  HALE- 
CONFIDENCES. 

By  daylight,  the  bower  of  Oak’s  new-found  mistress, 
Bathsheba  Everdene,  presented  itself  as  a  hoary  building, 
of  the  Jacobean  stage  of  classic  Renaissance  as  regards  its 
architecture,  and  of  a  proportion  which  told  at  a  glance 
that,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  it  had  once  been  the  ma¬ 
norial  hall  upon  a  small  estate  around  it,  now  altogether 
effaced  as  a  distinct  property,  and  merged  in  the  vast  tract 
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of  a  non-resideot  landlord,  which  comprised  several  such 
modest  demesnes. 

Fluted  pilasters,  worked  from  the  solid  stone,  decorated 
its  front,  and  above  the  roof  pairs  of  chimneys  were  here 
and  there  linked  by  an  arch,  some  gables  and  other  unman¬ 
ageable  features  still  retaining  traces  of  their  Gothic  ex¬ 
traction.  Soft  brown  mosses,  like  faded  velveteen,  formed 
cushions  upon  the  stone  tiling,  and  tufts  of  the  house-leek  or 
sengreen  sprouted  from  the  eaves  of  the  low  surrounding 
buildings. 

A  gravel  walk  leading  from  the  door  to  the  road  in  front 
was  encrusted  at  the  sides  with  more  moss;  here  it  was  a 
silver-green  variety,  the  nut-brown  of  the  gravel  being  vis¬ 
ible  to  the  width  of  only  a  foot  or  two  in  the  centre.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  generally  sleepy  air  of  the  whole 
prospect  here,  together  with  the  animated  and  contrasting 
state  of  the  reverse  facade,  suggested  to  the  imagination 
that  on  the  adaptation  of  the  building  for  farming  purposes 
the  vital  principle  of  the  house  had  turned  round  inside  its 
body  to  face  the  other  way.  Reversals  of  this  kind, 
strange  deformities,  tremendous  paralyses,  are  often  seen 
to  be  inflicted  by  trade  upon  edifices,  either  individual 
or  in  the  aggregate  as  streets  and  towns,  which  were  orig¬ 
inally  planned  for  pleasure  alone. 

Lively  voices  were  heard  this  morning  in  the  upper 
rooms,  the  main  staircase  to  which  was  of  hard  oak,  the 
balusters,  heavy  as  bed-posts,  being  turned  and  moulded  in 
the  quaint  fashion  of  their  century,  the  handrail  as  stout  as 
a  parapet-top,  and  the  stairs  themselves  continually  twist¬ 
ing  round  like  a  person  trying  to  look  over  his  shoulder. 
Going  up,  we  find  the  floors  above  to  have  a  very  irregular 
surface,  rising  to  ridges,  sinking  into  valleys,  and  being  at 
present  uncarpeted,  the  face  of  the  boards  is  shown  to  be 
eaten  into  innumerable  vermiculations.  Every  window 
replies  by  a  clang  to  the  opening  and  shutting  of  every 
door,  a  tremble  follows  every  bustling  movement,  and  a 
creak  accompanies  a  walker  about  the  house,  like  a  spirit, 
wherever  he  goes. 

In  the  room  from  which  the  conversation  proceeded, 
Bathsheba  and  her  servant-companion,  Liddy  Smallbury, 
were  to  be  discovered  sitting  upon  the  floor,  and  sorting  a 
complication  of  papers,  books,  bottles,  and  rubbish  spread 
out  thereon  —  remnants  from  the  household  stores  of  the 
late  occupier.  Liddy,  the  maltster’s  great-granddaughter, 
was  about  Bathsheba’s  equal  in  age,  and  her  face  was  a 
prominent  advertisement  of  the  light-hearted  English  coun- 
try-girl.  The  beauty  her  features  might  have  lacked  in 
form  was  amply  made  up  for  by  perfection  of  hue,  which  at 
this  winter  time  was  the  softened  ruddiness  on  a  surface  of 
high  rotundity  that  we  meet  with  in  a  Terburg  or  a  Gerard 
Douw,  and  like  the  presentations  of  those  great  colorists,  it 
was  a  face  which  always  kept  on  the  natural  side  of  the 
boundary  between  comeliness  and  the  ideal.  Though 
elastic  in  bearing,  she  was  less  daring  than  Bathsheba,  and 
occasionally  showed  some  earnestness,  which  consisted  half 
of  genuine  feeling,  and  half  of  factitious  mannerliness, 
su^radded  by  way  of  duty. 

Through  a  partly  opened  door,  the  noise  of  a  scrub¬ 
bing-brush  led  up  to  the  charwoman,  Maryann  Money, 
a  person  who  for  a  face  had  a  circular  disc,  furrowed 
less  by  age  than  by  long  gazes  of  perplexity  at  dis¬ 
tant  objects.  To  think  of  her  was  to  get  good-humored; 
to  speak  of  her  was  to  raise  the  image  of  a  dried  Normandy- 
pippin. 

“  Stop  your  scrubbing  a  moment,”  said  Bathsheba 
through  the  door  to  her.  “  I  hear  something.” 

Maryann  suspended  the  brush. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse  was  apparent,  approaching  the 
front  of  the  building.  The  paces  slackened,  turned  in  at 
the  wicket,  and,  what  was  most  unusual,  came  up  the 
mossy  path  close  to  the  door.  The  door  was  tapped  with 
the  end  of  a  whip  or  stick. 

“  What  impertinence  I  ”  said  Liddy  in  a  low  voice.  “  To 
ride  up  the  footpath  like  that  1  Why  didn’t  he  stop  at 
the  gate  ?  Lord  I  ’tis  a  gentleman  I  I  see  the  top  of  his 
hat.” 

Be  quiet!  ”  said  Bathsheba 
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The  further  expression  of  Liddy’s  concern  was  continued 
by  exhibition  instead  of  relation. 

“Why  doesn’t  Mrs.  Coggangotothedoor?  ”  Bathsheba 
continued. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat  I  resounded  more  decisively  from  Bath- 
sheba’s  oak. 

“Maryann,  you  go  I  ’’  said  she,  fluttering  under  the  on¬ 
set  of  a  crowd  of  romantic  possibilities. 

“  Oh,  ma’am  —  see,  here’s  a  mess !  ’’ 

The  argument  was  unanswerable  after  a  glance  at 
Maryann. 

“Liddy  —  you  must,’’  said  Bathsheba. 

Liddy  held  up  her  hands  and  arms,  coated  with  dust 
from  the  rubbish  they  were  sorting,  and  looked  imploringly 
at  her  mistress. 

“There  —  Mrs.  Coggan  is  going!  ”  said  Bathsheba,  ex¬ 
haling  her  relief  in  the  form  of  a  long  breath,  which  bad 
lain  in  her  bosom  a  minute  or  more. 

The  door  ouened,  and  a  deep  voice  said,  — 

“  Is  Miss  Kverdene  at  home?  ’’ 

“I’ll  see,  sir,’’  said  Mrs.  Coggan,  and  in  a  minute  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  room. 

“  Dear,  dear,  what  a  universe  this  world  is  I  ’’  continued 
Mrs.  Coggan  (a  wholesome-looking  lady  who  had  a  voice 
for  each  class  of  remark  according  to  the  emotion  involved; 
who  could  toss  a  pancake  or  twirl  a  mop  with  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  pure  mathematics,  and  who  appeared  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  with  hands  shaggy  with  fragments  of  dough  and 
arms  encrusted  with  flour).  “  I  am  never  up  to  my  elbows, 
miss,  in  making  a  pudding  but  one  of  two  things  happens 
—  either  my  nose  must  needs  begin  tickling,  and  I  can’t 
live  without  scratching  it,  or  somebody  knocks  at  the 
door.  Here’s  Mr.  Boldwood  wanting  to  see  you.  Miss 
Everdene.’’ 

A  woman’s  dress  being  a  part  of  her  countenance,  and 
any  disorder  in  the  one  being  of  the  same  nature  with  a 
malformation  or  wound  in  the  other,  Bathsheba  said  at 
once,  — 

But  I  can’t  see  him  in  this  state.  Whatever  shall  I 
do?” 

Not-at-homes  were  hardly  naturalized  in  Weatherbury 
farm-houses,  so  Liddy  suggested,  “  Say  you’re  a  fright  i 
with  dust,  and  can’t  come  down.” 

“Yes  ;  that  sounds  very  well,”  said  Mrs.  Coggan,  crit¬ 
ically. 

“  Say  I  can’t  see  him ;  that  will  do.” 

Mrs.  Coggan  went  down-stairs,  and  returned  tlie  answer 
as  requested,  adding,  however,  on  her  own  responsibility, 

“  Miss  if  dusting  bottles,  sir,  and  is  quite  a  object  —  that’s 
why  ’tis.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  said  the  deep  voice,  indifferently. 

“  All  I  wanted  to  ask  was,  if  anything  had  been  heard  of 
Fanny  Robin?” 

“  Nothing,  sir  —  but  we  may  know  to-night.  William 
Smallbury  is  gone  to  Casterbridge,  where  her  young  man 
lives,  as  is  supposed,  and  the  other  men  be  iqquiring  about 
everywhere.” 

The  horse’s  tramp  then  recommenced  and  retreated, 
and  the  door  closed. 

“  Who  is  Mr.  Boldwood  ?  ”  said  Bathsheba. 

“  A  gentleman-farmer  at  Lower  Weatherbury.” 

“  Married?  ” 

[  “No,  miss.” 

“  How  old  b  he  ?  ”  — 

“  Forty,  I  should  say  —  very  handsome— rather  stern¬ 
looking —  and  rich.” 

“  What  a  bother  this  dusting  is  I  I  am  always  in  some 
unfortunate  plight  or  other,”  Bathsheba  said,  complain- 
ingly.  “  Why  would  he  inquire  about  Fanny  ?  ”  • 

“  Oh,  because,  as  she  had  no  friends  in  her  childhood,  he 
took  her  and  put  her  to  school,  and  got  her  her  place  here 
under  your  uncle.  He’s  a  very  kind  man  that  way,  but 
Lord  —  there  1  ” 

“  What?” 

“  Never  was  such  a  hopeless  man  for  a  woman  1  He’s 
been  courted  by  sixes  and  sevens.  All  the  girls,  gentle 
and  simple,  for  miles  round,  have  tried  him.  Jane  Perkins 


worked  at  him  for  two  months  like  a  slave,  and  the  two 
Miss  Taylors  spent  a  year  upon  him,  and  he  cost  Farmer 
Ives’s  daughter  nights  of  tears  and  twenty  pounds’  worth 
of  new  clothes ;  but.  Lord  1  the  money  might  as  well  have 
been  thrown  out  of  the  window.” 

A  little  boy  came  up  at  this  moment  and  looked  in  upon 
them.  This  child  was  one  of  the  Coggans  (Smallburys 
and  Coggans  were  as  common  among  the  families  of  this 
district  as  the  Avons  and  Derwents  among  our  rivers), 
and  he  always  had  a  loosened  tooth  or  a  cut  Anger  to  show 
to  particular  friends,  which  he  did  with  a  complacent  air 
of  being  thereby  elevated  above  the  common  herd  of  af- 
flietionless  humanity  —  tq  which  exhibition  people  were 
expected  to  say,  “Poor  child  I  ”  with  a  dash  of  congratu¬ 
lation  as  well  as  pity. 

“  I’ve  got  a  pen-nee  I  ”  said  Master  Coggan  in  a  scan¬ 
ning  measure. 

“  Well,  who  gave  it  you,  Teddy  ?  ”  said  Liddy. 

“  Mis-terr  Bold-wood  I  He  gave  it  to  me  for  opening 
the  gate.” 

“  What  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“  He  said,  ‘  Where  are  you  going,  my  little  man  ?  ’  and 
I  said,  ‘  To  Miss  Kverdene’s,  please ;  ’  and  he  said,  '  She 
is  a  staid  woman,  isn’t  she,  my  little  man  ?  ’  and  I  said, 
‘  Yes.’  ” 

“  You  naughty  child  I  What  did  you  say  that  for  ?  ” 

“  ’Cause  he  gave  me  the  penny  !  ” 

“  What  a  pucker  everything  is  in  I  ”  said  Bathsheba, 
discontentedly,  when  the  child  had  gone.  “  Get  away,  Mary¬ 
ann,  or  go  on  with  your  scrubbing,  or  do  something  I  You 
ought  to  be  married  by  this  time,  and  not  here  troubling 
me.” 

“  Aye,  mistress  —  so  I  did.  But  what  between  the  poor 
men  I  won’t  have,  and  the  rich  men  who  won’t  have  me, 
I  stand  forlorn  as  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness.  Ah,  poor 
soul  of  me !  ” 

“  Did  anybody  ever  want  to  marry  you,  miss  ?  ”  Liddy 
ventured  to  ask  when  they  were  again  alone.  “  Lots  of 
’em,  I  dare  say?” 

Bathsheba  paused  as  if  about  to  refuse  a  reply,  but  the 
temptation  to  say  yes,  since  it  really  was  in  her  power,  was 
irresistible  by  aspiring  virginity,  in  spite  of  her  spleen  at 
having  been  published  as  old. 

“  A  man  wanted  to  once,”  she  said,  in  a  highly  expe¬ 
rienced  tone,  and  the  image  of  Gabriel  Oak,  as  the  farmer, 
rose  before  her. 

“  How  nice  it  must  seem  I  ”  said  Liddy,  with  the  fixed 
features  of  mental  realization.  “  And  you  wouldn’t  have 
him  ?  ” 

“He  wasn’t  quite  good  enough  for  me.” 

“How  sweet  to  able  to  disdain,  when  most  of  us 
are  glad  to  say  Thank  you  I  I  seem  to  hear  it.  ‘  No, 
sir. —  I’m  your  better,’  or  ‘Kiss  my  foot,  sir;  my  face 
is  for  mouths  of  consequence.’  And  did  you  love  him, 
miss  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no.  But  I  rather  liked  him.” 

“  Do  you  now?  ” 

“  Of  course  not  —  what  footsteps  are  those  I  hear  ?  ” 

Liddy  looked  from  a  back  window  into  the  court-yard 
behind,  which  was  now  getting  low-toned  and  dim  with  the 
earliest  films  of  night.  A  crooked  file  of  men  was  approach¬ 
ing  the  back  door.  The  whole  string  of  trailing  individuals 
advanced  in  the  completest  balance  of  intention,  like  the 
remarkable  creatures  known  as  Chain  Salpse,  which  dis¬ 
tinctly  organized  in  other  respects,  have  one  will  common 
to  a  whole  family. 

Some  were,  as  usual,  in  snow-white  smock-frocks  of 
Russia  duck,  and  some  in  whitey-brown  ones  of  drabbet 
—  marked  on  the  wrists,  breasts,  backs,  and  sleeves  with 
honeycomb-work.  Two  or  three  women  in  pattens  brought 
up  the  rear. 

“  The  Philistines  are  upon  us,”  said  Liddy,  making  her 
nose  white  against  the  glass. 

“  Oh,  very  well.  Maryann,  go  down  and  keep  them  in 
the  kitchen  till  I  am  dressed,  and  then  show  them  in  to  me 
in  the  hall.” 


(To  b«  aoBtioiiad.) 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

I  HAVE  given  you  an  account  of  my  first  year  at  college, 
and  I  think  you  must  have  had  enough  of  it.  The  four 
following  years  were  deplorably  like  that  first  one.  After 
llonsieur  Gradus  came  Monsieur  Laurent;  after  Monsieur 
Laurent,  Monsieur  Laperche  ;  after  Monsieur  Laperche, 
Monsieur  Damiens ;  after  Monsieur  Damiens,  Monsieur 
Fischer.  After  “  De  Viris  lllustribus  Komte  ”  came  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos,  “  Selectffi'Profanis,”  Virgilii  Eclogse  and  the 
Georgies,  “  De  Senectute,”  Odes  of  Horace,  “  Maecenas 
atavis,”  etc.,  without  reckoning  in  Greek  ebrestomathy 
the  Fables  of  .£sop,  Xenophon’s  Cyropaedia,  and  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad.  Rudiments  followed  upon  rudiments, 
primitive  tenses  and  primitive  tenses,  grammar  and  gram¬ 
mar,  rules  and  rules,  and  the  whole  without  explanations ! 
We  were  taught  Latin  and  Greek  just  as  Monsieur  Kufin 
taught  us  mysteries.  And  then  physical  sciences  without 
instruments,  chemistry  without  a  laboratory,  natural  his¬ 
tory  without  specimens,  history  without  criticism  I  Words  I 
words  I  words  I 

Is  it  surprising  how  many  people  have  their  heads  filled 
with  nothing  with  words?  For  ten  years  together  we  get 
nothing  else.  The  general  low  condition  of  intellectual 
power  arises  from  this  cause.  The  Jesuitical  training  in¬ 
troduced  by  Bonaparte,  under  the  name  of  the  University, 
u  answerable  for  this  ;  memory  is  set  up  above  reasoning; 
formulas  and  inviolable  rules  are  clapped  over  intelligence 
as  an  iron  cage  covers  over  a  bird. 

The  French  are  not  naturally  a  race  of  fools  and  mon¬ 
keys.  Our  merchants,  our  engineers,  our  men  of  science, 
and  our  artisans  are  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  the  English, 
Germans,  and  Americans.  If  there  are  amongst  us  so 
many  shallow  wits,  who  mistake  grand  and  holloV  phrases, 
loud-sounding  words,  extravagant  gesticulations  —  in  a 
word,  play-acting  —  for  the  very  acme  of  elotjuence  and  of 
genius,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  reason;  it. is  simply  the 
natural  result  of  the  education  which  has  for  seventy  years 
been  forced  upon  us.  The  bourgeois  have  aimed  at  nlling 
the  places  of  the  ancient  nobility.  Step  by  step  they  have 
followed  the  methods  taught  us  by  the  old  royal  colleges 
under  the  direction  of  the  priests,  while  other  nations  were 
following  the  path  of  progress  by  the  development  of  in¬ 
telligence  through  the  demonstration  and  exposition  of 
truth.  A  man  remembers  what  he  has  understo^.  Words 
and  phrases  crammed  into  the  overladen  memory  are 
quickly  forgotten. 

It  is  a  happy  event  when  there  is  found  in  any  of  our 
poor  municipal  colleges  a  professor  endowed  with  good 
common-sense,  and  who  knows  bow  to  use  his  gift ;  who 
aims  at  impressing  upon  his  pupils  the  truths  that  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  a  literary  work  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  arrangement  of  words  so  much  as  upon  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  thoughts,  the  depth  of  the  fedling,  and  the 
tru^  of  the  observations.  Such  a  man  out  of  the  most 
ordinary  materials  will  turn  out  first-rate  'scholars,  upon 
the  principle,  perhaps,  that  “  amongst  the  blind  a  one-eyed 
man  is  king.”  * 

1  had  begun  my  education  young,  full  of  ardor,  and 
imagining  that  the  most  brilliant  prospects  lay  before  me. 
But  after  five  years  of  elementary  instruction  bad  suffi¬ 
ciently  lowered  the  tone  of  my  mind,  such  was  the  con 
fusion  surging  up  in  my  memory  of  chemical  terras, 
geography,  natural  science,  Latin,  Greek,  mythology, 
nouns  proper,  dates,  rules,  and  even  of  German,  which 
Monsieur  Laperche  taught  after  the  same  method  as  his 
Greek  —  suen  was  the  muddle  in  my  bead,  that  I  could 
not  tell  either  what  I  did  know  or  what  I  didn’t  know. 

I  mistook  words  for  things  I  After  having  recited  like 
a  parrot  the  list  of  simple  bodies,  1  thought  I  knew  them ; 
after  repeating  by  rote  a  chapter  of  physics,  I  believed  my- 
■elf  as  great  a  savant  as  Ampbre,  Arago,  or  Gay-Lussac. 
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And  yet  1  bad  neither  seen  what  1  talked  about  nor 
worked  at  one  single  experiment. 

Greek  and  Latin  were  treated  in  the  same  way ;  and 
when  they  talked  to  me  of  the  beauty  of  an  ode  of  Horace, 
of  a  passage  of  Homer,  of  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,  I 
thought  it  was  all  a  bad  joke,  and  that  nothing  could  be 
more  tedious  and  uninteresting.  It  was  my  opinion  that 
all  those  old  writers  wrote  rubbish,  and  that  they  tacked 
on  words  to  words  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  exactly  as  Mon¬ 
sieur  Gradus  did.  Bossuet,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Boileau 
seemed  to  me  no  better.  Their  very  masterpieces  made 
me  break  out  in  a  cold  perspiration.  All  my  schoolfellows 
viewed  things  in  the  same  light.  But  what  could  we  do? 
We  wanted  to  get  our  Bachelor’s  degree,  and  have  done 
with  it.  So  we  tried  to  look  convinced,  just  as  those  un¬ 
fortunate  curbs  are  obliged  to  do,  who  are  compelled  for 
bread  to  give  their  assent  to  mysteries  and  false  creeds. 
Weariness  and  discouragement  laid  hold  of  us  all.  Is 
this  the  way  to  develop  the  taste  and  the  appreciation  of 
youth  for  the  beautiful  and  the  true  ?  Is  this  the  way  to 
inspire  them  with  a  love  for  modern  literature,  and  an 
admiration  of  the  great  poets  and  philosophers  of  old  ? 

In  a  word,  we  had  been  stupefied.  And  since  we  are 
upon  that  topic,  I  maintain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
young  men  who  leave  our  colleges  are  no  better  ;  they  have 
lost  the  free  exercise  of  their  rational  faculties,  and  they 
require  two  or  three  years  of  active  life  to  recover  their 
proper  tone.  Many  never  do  get  over  it,  and  remain 
machines  all  their  lives.  After  bowing  to  the  opinion  of 
the  professors,  they  bow  to  the  opinion  of  the  gazette. 
Amongst  themselves  they  pay  each  other  the  compliment 
of  st^ding  one  another  serious-minded  men  —  correct 
thinkers.  They  denounce  every  movement  that  has  a 
tendency  to  progress,  and  pay  implicit  obedience  to  formu¬ 
las  alone.  Whatever  disturbs  the  order  or  sequence  of 
their  formulas  is  not  to  be  endured ;  they  won’t  hear  of  it. 
They  thrust  it  from  them  as  unfit  to  be  dealt  with. 

Worse  yet,  many  young  men  lose  more  than  their  com¬ 
mon-sense  ;  they  sacrifice  that  feeling  of  natural  dignity 
which  belongs  to  every  civilized  man.  I  am  not  alluding 
to  the  vices  bred  by  constant  isolation  from  the  outer  world, 
in  those  close  establishments  where  there  is  no  refreshing 
time  for  mingling  with  others  besides  those  you  see  daily 
about  you,  a  weariness  which  brings  some  of  them  to  the 
level  o£  the  solitary  brutes.  I  rather  mean  the  sentiment 
of  justice  and  liberty;  the  spirit  reipiired  to  stand  up  for 
one’s  rights  against  all  adversaries,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  learns  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  I  am  alluding  to 
that  baseness  and  degradation  which  assume  the  place  of 
the  native  pride  of  every  right-minded  man,  when,  un¬ 
happily,  all  the  days  of  his  youth  he  has  before  his  eyes 
the  spectacle  of  unfair  preferences  yielded  to  fortune,  to 
the  detriment  and  loss  of  labor  and  talent.  What  can 
result  from  such  a  system  but  moral  and  intellectual  deg¬ 
radation  ? 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  have  always  had  an  ab¬ 
horrence  of  injustice.  It  is  to  this  feeling  that  I  owe  my 
deliverance  from  utter  degradation. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  my  residence,  being  now  in  tho 
second  class,  there  happened  during  the  winter  a  singular 
occurrence. 

I  was  then  fifteen.  I  had  been  some  months  ill  —  ill  of 
ennui,  pale,  hollow-eyed,  and  as  thin  as  a  lath  ;  my  long 
brown  hair  fell  in  a  tangled  mass  over  my  forehead ;  a  light 
down  was  beginning  to  shade  my  cheeks  and  upper  lip. 
1  was  sinking.  1  needed  all  the  stock  of  health  and  strength 
which  I  had  drawn  from  my  happy  life  at  home  and  in  the 
fields,  to  back  me  up  against  the  unwholesome  infiuencee 
of  that  college-life.  During  play-hours  I  lay  half  reclining 
on  the  form  behind  my  desit,  gazing  with  lazy  indifference 
upon  the  games  of  the  other  boys.  I  looked  on  the  dark 
side  of  everything. 

The  year  before,  my  friend  Goberlot  had  left  for  Fri¬ 
bourg,  from  which  he  returned  a  good  deal  changed  for 
the  worse.  But  this  forms  no  part  of  my  history,  and  1 
will  not  repeat  anything  to  an  ola  comrade’s  discredit. 

1  scarcely  ever  laughed.  I  said  to  myself,  “  Wltat  a 
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misery  it  is  to  be  living  in  this  world  1  What  a  mob  All  the  others,  not  less  surprised,  stood  mute  with  ex- 
of  Canards,  of  Graduses,  and  of  Laperches  besets  us  on  pectation,  gazing  and  listening. 

every  side  I  Life  is  a  melancholy  thing.  What  lies  are  Feeling  certain  that  a  battle  must  be  fought,  I  calmly 
(orc^  down  our  throats  for  truths  1  Oh  I  why  are  we  left  my  place  at  the  desk,  and  resolved  that  if  the  great 
condemned  to  such  a  heap  of  miseries,  without  knowing  bully  should  get  a  victory,  1  would  make  him  pay  dearly 
how  or  why?  Of  what  crime  have  we  been  guilty,  that  for  it. 

we  were  made  out  of  the  dust,  in  which  we  lay  so  still  ?  First  he  turned  red,  then  he  turned  pale. 

There  was  no  comfort  in  thoughts  like  these,  but  for  a  “  You  won’t  let  me  I  ”  he  shouted,  grinning  at  me ;  you 

long  time  I  had  been  brooding  over  them ;  and  my  thoughts  won’t  let  me  I  And  who  are  you  ?  ” 

upon  the  providence  of  God  made  me  more  unhappy  still.  I  coldly  replied,  but  with  teeth  and  lips  tightly  com- 
1  tremblea  and  wept  without  any  cause ;  I  had  become  as  pressed,  — 

weak  as  a  girl.  It  was  rudiments  and  lists  of  words,  and  “  No,  1  shall  not  allow  you  to  bully  the  little  ones.” 

cramming,  and  injustice,  which  had  reduced  me  to  this  Then  he  lifted  his  hand,  but  in  a  moment  my  pent-up 

state.  rage  bad  its  fill  of  satisfaction ;  at  a  bound  I  was  at  his 

The  flashes  of  good  sense  which  from  time  to  time  throat  like  a  tiger,  with  my  nails  fast  clenched  behind  his 

passed  across  my  mind  brought  no  comfort  with  them  at  ears. 

all.  He  howled  with  pain  and  rage. 

Now  at  that  critical  time  there  were  three  or  four  big  At  the  same  moment  all  the  other  fellows,  especially  the 

fellows  of  eighteen  to  twenty,  who  had  indulged  in  the  bad  little  ones,  delighted  at  the  punishment  their  tyrant  was 

habit  of  annoying,  and  even  beating,  the  small  boys,  when  receiving,  cried  enthusiastically,  — 
the  poor  little  creatures  did  not  choose  to  put  up  with  their  “  Well  done,  Nablot !  well  done  I  ” 

ill-usage  with  a  good  grace.  They  were,  of  course,  ^/s  de  But  I  needed  no  encouragement.  The  big  brute  struck 

bonne  famille  who  sought  amusement  in  this  way,  instead  me  on  the  face  with  both  his  fists,  and  made  the  blood  fly 
of  preparing  for  their  degree.  But  they  had  the  advantage  from  my  nose,  but  I  never  let  go.  I  clutched  him,  ray  nails 

of  private  tutors,  and  they  were  sure  to  pass.  went  into  his  flesh  deeper  and  deeper,  and  I  was  lauo'hing 

Bastien,  the  out-door  warden,  shut  his  eyes  upon  these  with  delight,  and  kicking  the  fellow’s  shins  with  afl  my 

proceedings ;  and  so  those  tyrants  had  an  easy  life  of  it.  might,  and  with  such  rage  and  fury  that  presently  he 

The  most  persistent  of  those  ill-conditioned  fellows  was  shouted  out, — 

Monsieur  Charles  Balet,  the  son  of  the  Advocate  Balet  of  “  Help  I  help  I  he  is  throttling  me  I  ’* 

Saarbourg  —  an  indolent  rascal,  a  drunkard,  an  utterly  Not  a  boy  moved  a  finger. 

good-for-nothing  vagabond,  whose  vices  did  but  grow  from  “  Aha  I  you  big  coward,”  I  cried,  redoubling  my  blows, 

day  to  day  until,  as  life  went  on,  having  ruined  himself  “  you  arc  frightened,  are  you  ?  ” 

utterly,  he  became  a  vagrant  tinker,  leading  his  skinny  And  the  thunders  of  applause,  and  the  cries  of  Bravo, 
donkey  by  the  bridle,  and  thrashing  his  poor  wife  as  if  she  Nablot  1  Well  done,  Nablot  1  ”  at  last  reached  the  ears  of 

had  no  feeling.  All  the  country  round  knows  him.  the  out-door  warden,  who  heard  them  from  the  corridor, 

But  at  that  time  he  was  rich ;  he  played  vulgar  practi-  and  of  Monsieur  le  Principal,  who  heard  them  from  his 

cal  jokes,  and  put  no  restraint  upon  his  insolence  and  his  study. 

brutality  towards  little  boys  who  were  unable  to  resist  him.  All  at  (jnce  the  door  burst  open,  and  Monsieur  Rufin, 
One  evening  during  one  of  the  sharpest  frosts  of  Jan-  Monsieur  Wolframm,  Canard,  and  Miston  appeared  at  the 
uary,  all  the  pupils  were  in  the  schoolroom,  some  playing  door  of  the  schoolroom. 

at  main  chawie,  some  at  nine-pins,  others  were  conversing  Balet,  seeing  help  at  band,  redoubled  his  blows  upon  my 
round  the  stove,  when  all  at  once  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  face  ;  but  he  was  staggering,  be  was  suflfocating,  and  tears 
was  heard.  were  running  from  his  starting  eyes,  when  I  was  seized 

Monsieur  Charles  Balet  had  just  played  a  joke  upon  one  upon  from  all  sides  at  once,  and  pulled  from  my  adversary, 
of  the  little  ones,  Lucien  Marchal,  a  good  little*  boy  of  “  Monsieur  Nablot,  you  are  expelled  I  ”  cried  the  Prin- 
ten  or  eleven,  remarkable  for  his  gentleness  and  his  quiet-  cipai,  “you  are  expelled  I  Whatl  in  your  position,  to  mal- 

ness,  and  even  for  a  certain  dreaminess,  as  it  sometimes  treat  Monsieur  Balet  I  it  is  abominable  I  ” 

happens  with  children  who  are  lor  the  first  time  removed  I  could  hear  nothing,  and  whilst  they  were  pulling  me 
from  their  parents,  and  kept  locked  in  like  malefactors.  by  the  arms  and  by  my  collar  to  carry  me  away,  I  cried 

Monsieur  Charles  Balet  had  just  dragged  at  the  little  to  the  bully  with  a  loud  laugh, — 

fellow’s  dress  through  a  hole,  and  this  was  the  explana-  “  Now,  you  big  coward,  there’s  a  lesson  for  you  1  you’ll 
tion  of  all  that  outbreak  of  merriment.  know  now  that  you  mustn’t  worry  the  little  boys.  Look 

Little  Marchal,  red  with  shame,  was  putting  back  his  out  for  yourself  I  ” 
dress  in  all  haste,  when  Charles  Balet,  encouraged  by  the  And  as  he  was  for  a  moment  regaining  confidence,  see- 
success  of  his  first  exploit,  again  pulled  it  out  with  in-  ing  me  held  fast,  and  approaching  me  with  a  menacing 

creased  rudeness  and  violence,  so  that  the  rent  was  be-  gesture,  I  shook  otf  my  captors  with  a  violent  effort,  sprang 

coming  wider  at  every  tug  ;  and  Marchal,  in  the  midst  of  at  the  scoundrel,  struck  him  on  the  face,  and  spat  on  it. 

that  mocking  crowd,  having  no  defender,  burst  into  Then  the  Principal,  with  great  indignation,  ordered  the 
tears.  bystanders  to  lay  hold  of  me,  and  carry  me  to  the  cells. 

From  behind  my  desk  I  saw  all  this ;  I  felt  my  nerves  The  prison  windows  were  broken  ;  only  the  bars  re- 
quivering  with  indignation.  For  a  long  time  I  bad  borne  mained.  The  cold  and  the  wind,  the  rain  and  the  snow, 
a  deep  ill-will  against  that  bully,  who  nevertheless  had  penetrated  by  turns  into  this  dark  and  narrow  dungeon, 
never  ventured  upon  attacking  me,  no  doubt  concluding  where  a  ray  of  the  sun  was  a  very  rare  visitor.  There  I 

that  if  he  did,  although  he  was  much  taller  and  stronger,  was  left  upon  the  cold  stones,  and  never  moved  for  four 

the  attempt  might  not  be  unaccompanied  with  danger  to  hours,  while  the  blood  was  freezing  upon  my  face.  I 
his  precious  person,  and  danger  was  what  he  was  always  heard  the  bell  ring  for  supper,  then  for  playtime,  then  for 
averse  to.  bed. 

And  in  my  own  heart,  aware  that  I  was  the  weaker  of  Everybody  had  been  in  bed  more  than  an  hour,  and  it 
the  two,  I  hesitated  ;  but  the  cries  of  poor  Marchal  con-  was  freezing  hard,  when  I  heard  a  distant  step  in  the  cor- 

firmed  in  me  a  settled  purpose.  ridor.  A  key  clinked  in  the  door.  It  was  the  Principal, 

“  I  say,  Balet,”  I  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  “I  will  thank  who  alone  seems  to  have  remembered  me.  Canard,  Miston, 

you  to  stop  that  sort  of  joking.  I  tell  you,  you  shall  not  Father  Dominique,  Father  Vandenberg  had  forgotten  me, 

worry  those  little  fellows  any  longer,”  ^  or  perhaps  they  considered  me  unworthy  to  live,  after  such 

Amazed  at  my  audacity,  the  bully  turned  sharp  round,  a  monstrous  crime  as  thrashing  Monsieur  Balet,  who  was 
and  glared  at  me  from  bead  to  foot,  in  utter  astonishment  the  son  of  the  richest  lawyer  in  Saarbourg. 
that  a  Nabot,  as  be  called  me,  should  dare  to  call  his  au-  Monsieur  Rufin  was  holding  his  candle,  which  he  kept 
thority  in  question.  from  the  wind  with  one  hand.  He  said,  — 
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“  Kise  —  go  to  bed.  I  have  sent  to  inform  }’our  father ; 
he  will  come  and  fetch  you  away  to-morrow.” 

I  roie  without  a  wot^  of  reply,  and  went  up  the  long, 
dark  itaircase.  In  passing  the  lavatory  I  washed  my 
blood-stained,  bedabbled  face,  and  then  got  into  bed,  thank¬ 
ful  to  know  that  I  should  so  soon  be  delivered  from  this 
risen  where  I  had  suffered  so  much.  The  thought  was  so 
elightful  that  1  could  not  help  laughing  in  bed. 

I  kept  turning  over  in  my  mind  the  words  of  the  Princi¬ 
pal,  “  In  your  position,  to  strike  Monsieur  Balet  1  ”  What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  that  ? 

At  daybreak  1  was  still  fast  asleep.  Yandenberg’s  bell 
had  not  awoke  me ;  and  as  my  schoolfellows  knew  that  I 
was  expelled,  and  my  face  was  black  and  blue,  and  I  was 
■till  asleep,  nobody  thought  it  worth  while  to  wake  me. 
Monsieur  Wolframm  never  gave  a  thought  to  me. 

I  did  not  awake  until  ten,  and  then  I  lay  alone  in  the 
great  deserted  dormitory,  the  windows  of  which  were  white 
with  frost.  The  bell  was  ringing  for  school.  I  rose  in  a 
most  determined  frame  of  mind.  I  washed,  and  while  I 
was  dressing,  seated  upon  my  bed,  and  feeling  cheered  at 
the  prospect  of  liberty,  and  the  effect  of  the  Isright,  crisp¬ 
looking  snow-light  outside,  I  gave  way  to  my  rising  spirits, 
and  began  to  whistle  like  a  blackbird.  I- was  sick  of  cant¬ 
ing  h)  pocrites,  and  come  what  might,  what  cquld  be  worse 
than  that  degrading  state  of  existence  called  college-life  ? 
and  I  thought  within  myself,  — 

“  1  will  be  my  father’s  clerk,  I  will  work  in  the  office, 
until  1  am  old  enough  to  begin  to  serve  my  time.” 

My  ideas  became  clearer  and  clearer  in  my  mind,  and  I 
was  forming  my  resolutions  in  the  most  cheerful  spirit, 
when  the  door  opened  at  the  end  of  the  long  dormitory,  and 
there  appeared  Monsieur  Canard  iu  a  colored  neck-hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  a  queer  little  cap  over  his  left  ear,  crying  to 
me  with  a  sneer,  — 

“  Surely,  Monsieur  Nablot,  jou  are  not  going  to  leave 
us?  Your  papa  is  down  stairs,  waiting  for  you.” 

As  I  supposed  my  connection  with  this  college  was  now 
cut,  I  answered  him,  snuffling  through  my  nose  just  in  his 
own  peculiar  twang,  — 

“  Presently,  Monsieur  Canard,  presently.” 

He  started  back  much  od'ended. 

“Who  gave  you  leave,  sir,  to  mimic  me?  You’re  a 
cad.” 

“  And  you.  Monsieur  Canard,  you  are  a  cheat  and  a 
toady;  for  four  years  you  have  given  me  nothing  but 
crumb,  because  my  father  didn’t  tip  you  to  your  satisfac¬ 
tion." 

Then  he  turned  crimson,  and  as  he  stood  untfecided 
what  to  say  or  do,  I  passed  him  slowly,  and  went  down¬ 
stairs. 

From  the  Principal’s  room  I  could  hear  my  father’s  voice, 
and  I  knocked. 

“  Come  in  1  ” 
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NOHLEMEN-OFFICER8. 

The  French  War  Minister  has  just  issued  a  circular  to 
all  commanders  of  garrisons  recommending  the  wholesale 
establishment  of  military  clubs,  in  order  “  to  promote  good 
feeling  among  the  officers  of  divers  grades,  regiments, 
and  branches  of  the  service,”  and  the  Marine  Minister 
has  dispatched  a  like  circular  to  all  the  port  admirals. 
Into  these  new  clubs  none  but  officers  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces  are  to  be  admitted  “on  any  pretext,” either  as  mem¬ 
bers  or  visitors ;  on  the  other  hand,  any  man  holding  a 
commission,  or  who  has  held  one  and  -  retired  on  half-pay, 
will  be  free  to  make  use  of  the  first  military  or  naval  club 
within  his  reach.  In  seaports  the  service  clubs  will  be 
under  the  presidency  of  an  admiral  or  captain,  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers  will  stand  on  the  footing  of  guests ;  in  the 
inland  garrisons  it  will  be  the  army  who  will  have  the 
management  and  who  will  give  hospitality  to  any  naval 


officers  who  may  be  ruralizing  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
Ministerial  circulars  lay  stress  on  the  desirability  of  afford¬ 
ing  to  poor  officers  all  the  material  comforts  and  reasonable 
luxuries  hitherto  enj<^ed  only  by  rich  ones,  and,  as  mat¬ 
ters  speed  roundly  in  France  when  Government  sets  them 
going,  the  circulars  were  no  sooner  launched  than  arrange¬ 
ments  were  commenced  all  over  the  country  for  inaugurat¬ 
ing  the  clubs  in  question.  But  the  clubs  will  cost  the 
state  about  ten  million  francs,  for  French  enterprises  with¬ 
out  Government  subsidies  go  the  pace  of  geese  with  their 
wings  clipped ;  and,  considering  that  General  du  Barrail 
and  Admiral  Dompierre-d’Hornoy  may  be  heard  wailing 
every  day  in  the  Versailles  lobbies  over  the  smallness  of 
the  supplies  allowed  them,  some  very  cogent  reason  must 
have  arisen  to  induce  them  to  part  thus  abruptly  with  ten 
millions  of  money.  Both  the  Ministers  talk  of  promoting 
good-will  between  brother  officers,  but  where  it  becomes 
urgent  to  promote  good-will,  one  may  conclude  that  this 
useful  cement  between  man  and  man  has  from  some  cause 
or  other  grown  scarce.  Perhaps  this  jmint  will  be  eluci¬ 
dated  if  we  read  the  following  correspondence  relating  to 
an  event  which  has  just  convulsed  the  whole  town  of  Bas- 
tionneau,  where  the  100th  Regiment  of  Hussars  is  quar¬ 
tered.  The  first  letter  is  from  Captain  the  Marquis  de 
Muguet,  nephew  of  the  Marquis  de  Roseth^,  deputy  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  is  addressed  to  that  noble  gentle¬ 
man’s  wife,  of  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  speak 
before :  — 

“My  dear  Aunt,  —  Nothing  could  have  given  me 
greater  delight  than  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to 
spend  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  but  1  am  afraid  that  I  may  have 
to  forego  this  treat,  for  I  have  had  a  duel  1  Do  not  start 
or  be  alarmed,  I  am  not  hurt,  only  the  merest  scratch  on 
the  left  arm  ;  but  the  doctor  insists  that  1  shall  stay  in  bed, 
and  the  colonel  has  added  a  prescription  of  his  own  in  the 
shape  of  a  ten  days’  arrest  until  the  details  of  my  scrape 
have  been  investigated.  Perhaps  you  will  like  to  hear  the 
whole  story,  for  it  has  made  a  great  noise  here  and  will 
make  still  more  at  the  War  Office  ;  it  will  also  show  you 
what  sort  of  pleasantries  we  officers  have  to  contend  against 
who  have  not  the  honor  to  be  roluriers  and  Republicans. 
My  adversary  was  Captain  Buche,  of  ours,  who  is  not  a 
bad  fellow  among  the  men  of  bis  own  sort,  but  he  rose 
from  the  ranks,  has  nothing  but  his  pay  to  live  on,  and  of 
course  feels  bilious  against  those  who  are  better  ofl’.  Mir- 
liflor,  Gonimeblancbe,  and  myself,  who  got  our  captaincies 
and  the  Legion  of  Honor  straight  ofl'  after  the  war  without 
having  passed  through  St.  Cyr,  form  a  kind  of  club  apart, 
with  one  or  two  others  of  our  own  station  and  means,  and  I 
have  had  occasion  to  tell  you  in  former  letters  what  a  sullen, 
peevish  hostility  is  shown  us  by  the  parvenus.  Buche  and 
his  set  accuse  us  of  being  conceited  and  purse-proud,  because 
we  mix  with  them  as  little  as  we  can.  But  the  truth  is,  it 
is  they  who  have  not  education,  manners,  or  money  enough 
to  feel  comfortable  with  us;  and  how  can  we  help  that? 
Are  we  to  drink  bad  beer  because  they  can  afford  no 
better  ;  to  play  whist  at  a  centime  the  point  so  as  not  to 
wound  their  vanity  and  their  pockets ;  and  are  we  to  think 
it  a  high  honor,  as  they  do,  to  be  smiled  at  by  grisettes 
and  servant-girls  ?  You  will  see  how  difficult  is  our  posi¬ 
tion  when  I  tell  you  that  on  coming  to  Bastionneau  we 
had  a  ten  days’  wrangle  about  the  hotel  where  we  should 
hold  our  messes.  The  parvenus  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Queue  de  Boeuf,  because  it  was  a  sort  of  tavern,  and  cheap 
— ‘the  landlord  offered  breakfast  and  dinner  for  2f.  50c. 
a  day  per  head  ;  but  Mirliflor,  Gommeblanche,  and  I  saw 
no  reason  why  we  should  be  poisoned  because  the  process 
only  cost  fifty  sous,  and  so  we  suggested  the  very  rational 
arrangement  that  all  the  officers  who  liked  should  mess 
together,  without  distinction  of  grades,  at  the  Royal,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Queue  de  Boeuf  to  those  who  loved  indigestion. 
Hereon,  however,  uprose  a  very  howl  about  discipline, 
good-fellowship,  class-arrogance,  and  the  rest  of  it;  and 
our  colonel,  who  was  one  of  Bonaparte’s  men  —  he  has 
gone  now,  thank  Heaven  1  —  growled  that  as  the  captains 
had  always  messed  together  and  the  lieutenants  together. 
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that  airangement  should  continue,  and  we  should  all  be 
catered  for  hy  the  Queue  de  Boeuf,  to  the  greater  glory  of 
bad  cookery  and  the  principles  of  ’89.  Well,  the  colonel 
^ould  compel  us  to  attend  at  the  Queue  de  Boeuf,  but  no 
article  in  the  code  empowered  him  to  force  its  stews  into 
our  mouths  ;  so,  by  the  way  of  protesting,  all  our  set 
would  sit  with  closed  lips  without  eating  or  speaking  while 
the  others  chewed  th^r  tough  meat,  and  when  this  frater¬ 
nal  banquet  was  over  —  and  when  no  one  could  accuse  us  of 
having  run  counter  to  that  precious  Egalitarianism  —  we 
would  adjourn  to  the  Royal  and  have  private  dinners  of 
our  own  —  and  capital  ainners  they  were,  I  assure  you. 
How  all  this  would  have  ended  go^ness  knows,  for  our 
Bonapartist  colonel  was  steeped  in  pipe-clay  up  to  the  ears, 
but  just  then  Thiers  was  luckily  sent  about  his  business 
and  the  new  Government  sent  us  a  colonel  of  the  proper 
color,  who  soon  put  the  democratico-culinary  nonsense  to 
rights  and  allowed  my  friends  and  me  to  fare  as  we  pleased 
without  submitting  our  mentu  to  his  sanction.  This  was 
sensible  and  proper,  but  you  will  scarcely  believe  what 
bad  blood  it  stirred  up  among  the  Queue  de  Boeuf  gentle¬ 
men,  the  more  so  as  there  were  other  matters  which  put 
their  noses  out  of  joint.  Thus  there  is  a  Cercle  de  la 
Noblesse  here,  as  there  is  in  most  other  provincial  towns, 
and  the  committee  very  courteously  offered  to  admit  to 
honorary  membership  all  those  of  our  fellows  who  would 
have  been  eligible  as  ordinary  members  under  the  statutes. 
Now,  was  it  our  fault  if  these  statutes  demanded  authentic 
proofs  of  nobility  ?  We  could  not  as  guests  insist  upon 
the  club  rescinding  its  rules,  and  yet  it  seems  that  under 
the  Empire  some  silly  regimental  etiquette  existed  about 
noblemen-officers  not  frequenting  clubs  from  which  the 
others  were  excluded.  You  will  readily  admit  that  to  en¬ 
courage  such  a  childish  custom,  dictated  only  by  pure  envy, 
would  have  been  unworthy  and  ludicrous.  Wtn  our  new 
colonel’s  full  approval  we  brushed  the  etiquette  aside,  but 
with  this  result,  that  the  corps  of  officers  instantly  split 
into  two  sections  of  irreconcilables  —  blatant  and  waspish 
on  the  one  side,  coldly  polite  on  the  other  —  and  this 
brings  me,  my  dear  aunt,  to  my  famous  duel. 

“We  had  long  seen  that  the  powder  scattered  about 
among  us  needed  but  a  spark  to  produce  an  explosion,  and 
this  spark  was  struck  after  the  punch  feast  which  we  gave 
the  other  evening  to  the  officers  of  the  300th  Foot  who 
were  passing  through  the  town.  Before  the  Revolution 
the  officers  of  one  regiment  welcomed  brother  corps  with 
champagne  suppers,  but  Egalitarianism  has  brought  us 
down  to  punch  at  five  francs  the  bowl,  and  the  300th  would 
have  been  stinted  even  of  this  economical  liquor  had  not 
Mirliflor  and  I  given  the  man  at  the  cafE  ten  louls  on  the 
sly  with  orders  to  do  things  generously  and  to  say  nothing 
altout  it.  Well,  the  300th  swallowed  our  punch  till  it  was 
time  for  them  to  go  off  to  their  billets,  and  then  we  Hus¬ 
sars  all  remained  together  pell-mell,  roturiers  and  nobles 
cheek  by  jowl.  It  was  then  that,  ly  way  of  saying  some¬ 
thing  and  without  meaning  harm,  1  remarked  aloud,  but 
not  addressing  Buche :  ‘  What  a  miserable  business  that 
suppression  ot  the  Univerx  is!  As  we  must  come  to  log- 

ferheads  with  Italy  soon  or  late  about  the  spoliation  of  the 
‘apacy,  why  not  have  the  scrimmage  at  once  —  a  general 
set-to  of  all  the  Catholic  Powers  against  the  heretics.  It 
would  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  Solferino  ’  ‘  You  forget, 
captain,  that  1  fought  at  Solferino,’  retorted  Buche,  whom, 
I  repeat,  I  had  not  addressed,  but  who  thumped  down  his 
glass  and  glared  at  me.  ‘  You  were  quite  right  to  fight,  as 
you  were  ordered,  captain,’  was  my  civil  reply ;  ‘  but  if  j-ou 
were  ordered  to  march  against  the  so-called  King  of  Italy, 
I  don’t  suppose  you  would  break  your  sword.’  ‘  I  hope  I 
shall  never  receive  so  mad  and  unpatriotic  an  order,’  cried 
Buche,  who  I  really  think  had  taken  too  much  of  that 
unch,  and  several  others  of  Ips  clique  chorussed  after 
im,  as  if  they  had  been  pricked  with  bayonets,  ‘  France 
has  shed  enough  of  her  blood  for  the  Popes,  and  has  go 
small  thanks  enough  for  it.’  ‘  Well,  gentlemen,  that  may 
be  your  opinion,  but  it  is  not  mine,’  1  answered  with  all 
the  moderation  I  could  command  —  and,  believe  me.  I  had 
to  exercise  a  great  control  over  myself ;  but  as  Buche  still 
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glowered  and  crunched  his  moustache,  I  added  grimly, 

*  Opinions  are  free,  captain  ;  and  I  am  proud  that  I  hold 
none  of  those  set  in  fiishion  by  the  enemies  of  religion.’ 

‘  Who  do  you  call  enemies  of  religion  V  ’  shouted  Buche 
starting  up.  ‘  If  you  mean  the  Republicans,  you  were  not 
so  proud  as  all  that  when  you  accepted  your  captaincy  and 
cross  from  M.  Gambetta  after  but  six  weeks’  service  in  the 
Loire  armies.’  ‘  You  forget.  Captain  Buche,’  I  rejoined, 

‘  that  if  I  rose  to  a  captaincy  in  six  weeks  I  had  enlisted 
in  the  ranks,  and  was  presumably  thought  worthy  of  my 
two  epaulets  just  as  you  were  thought  worthy  of  youri 
after  fifteen  years’  service.  Besides,  the  Revising  Com¬ 
mittee  confirmed  me  in  my  grade,  so  I  owe  my  post  to 
the  Board  of  Generals,  not  to  M.  Gambetta.’  ‘You  owe 
it  to  being  a  marquis,’  retorted  Buche  with  a  sneer  ;  and 
hereupon  losing  all  patience  —  as  who  would  not  when  so 
provoked  ?  —  I  answered,  ‘  Man  for  man,  I  prefer  being  a 
marquis  to  a  Communalist  in  disguise,’  and,  so  saying,  rose 
and  flung  my  glove  into  his  face.  There  was  no  healing 
such  a  business,  so  we  met  this  morning  at  seven  o’clock  in 
a  wood.  He  pinked  me  through  the  arm,  I  scratched  him 
across  the  chest,  and  while  he  was  on  the  ground  apolo¬ 
gized  for  having  called  him  a  Communalist,  which  was  not, 
perhaps,  quite  fair  to  the  poor  devil.  But  then  between  a 
Communalist  and  a  Republican  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
so  narrow  that  one  may  be  excused  for  not  seeing  it 
through  the  fumes  of  punch. 

“  And  so  that  is  the  pith  of  it,  my  dear  aunt.  I  of  course 
wish  no  harm  to  Buche,  but  if  my  uncle  speaks  about  this 
affair  with  other  deputies,  he  would  do  well  to  insist  on  the 
trying  position  in  which  we  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
stand  towards  men  who  would  be  much  happier  if  they 
remained  corporals  and  sergeants  as  they  would  have  done 
before  the  Revolution.  These  hostilities  did  not  occur 
under  the  Bonapartes,  for  few  of  our  people  then  entered 
the  army ;  but  my  young  brother  writes  to  me  from  St. 
Cyr  that  even  the  cadets  there  are  divided  into  two  camps, 
who  hate  each  other  with  all  their  souls.  Surely  this  is  a 
pitiful  thing  for  France,  and  if  the  Government  cannot 
exclude  roturiers  from  St.  Cyr,  it  would,  at  all  events,  be 
doing  a  patriotic  thing  if  it  ceased  raising  honest  but  poor 
and  vulgar  fellows  like  this  Buche  of  mine  to  an  eminence 
where  they  grow  giddy  and  misconduct  themselves.  If  I 
am  discharged  from  arrest  soon  I  will  try  and  hurry  to 
Paris,  and  am,  meanwhile,  my  dear  aunt,  your  most  affec¬ 
tionate  nephew,  Raoul  de  Muquet.” 

A  few  days  after  the  posting  of  the  above,  this  other 
letter  was  forwarded  by  Captain  Buche  to  his  father,  half- 
pay  Lieutenant  Buche,  living  in  a  Burgundy  village :  — 

“My  dear  Father,  —  I  had  hoped  to  write  to  you  at 
about  this  date  that  I  had  at  last  been  gazetted  to  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  after  waiting  patiently  for  this  favor  for 
so  many  years.  Instead  of  that  I  must  muster  courage  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  ordered  to  exchange  into  a  foot 
regiment,  and  to  set  off  for  Algiers.  I  am  in  disgrace  for 
having  fought  a  duel  with  the  Marciuis  de  Muguet,  and  in 
double  disgrace  for  having  uttered  wliat  are  called  seditious 
words  over  a  punch  table.  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  intercession  of  my  adversary,  I  believe  I  should  have 
been  made  to  resign ;  but  in  any  case  1  must  give  up  my 
hopes  of  cross  and  promotion,  and  consider  that  I  have 
lost  some  two  years  of  service  time  by  what  my  colonel  de¬ 
scribed,  in  reprimanding  me,  as  my  ‘  envious,  cantankerous 
spirit  and  subversive  principles.’  It  would  be  a  graceless 
thing  to  break  out  into  invectives  against  Muguet,  for  he 
behaved  gallantly,  and,  when  he  saw  me  in  peril,  with 
kindness ;  but  he  is  one  of  the  men  who  obtained  their 
commissions  in  the  war  while  I  and  the  others  were  pris¬ 
oners  in  Germany  ;  and  regimental  life  has  become  a  dry 
and  humiliating  thing  since  they  have  come  among  us. 
That  is  all  I  have  the  heart  to  add  for  the  present. 

I  “  Your  affectionate  son,  Jean  Buche.” 

Let  us  hope  that  the  military  clubs  will  promote  between 
M.  de  Muguet  and  officers  like  M.  Buche  all  the  good-will 
I  that  is  expected. 
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A  Frenchman  of  fashion  does  not  much  care  to  reach  I 
the  age  of  thirty  without  having  “  made  his  proofs  ;  ”  that  | 
is,  without  having  fought  somebwly.  If  he  bo  of  a  temper  ! 
naturally  amiable,  he  will  best  consult  his  own  interests  by  i 
getting  three  duels  comfortably  over  before  his  twenty-  I 
fifth  year ;  then  he  can  practise  amiability  for  the  rest  of  ^ 
his  days  without  being  open  to  misconstruction.  Of  course,  | 
in  the  case  of  Olympian  young  gentlemen  like  the  Due  de  ; 
Sanebleu  this  rule  sulTers  exception,  for  in  the  first  place  ^ 
a  duke  is  everywhere  treated  with  the  deference  he  de-  | 
serves,  and,  in  the  second  place,  should  he  not  be  so  ! 
treated,  he  may  resent  the  first  symptoms  of  impertinence  i 
with  a  cold  stare,  which  will  freeze  the  insulter’s  tongue  to  | 
his  palate,  recalling  him  to  a  sense  of  social  differences. 
In  fact,  if  a  duke  has  a  duel  it  is  one  of  his  own  choosing  ! 
—  except,  indeed,  he  patronizes  the  turf,  in  which  event 
he  will  have  temporarily  exchanged  his  coronet  for  a  jockey 
cap,  and  must  bear  the  rubs  of  Longchamps  and  Chantilly 
as  be  finds  them. 

But  take  the  case  of  a  man  like  M.  Pistache,  who  has  | 
nothing  Olympian  about  him,  and  whose  cold  stares  mi^ht  , 
not  produce  all  the  effect  desired.  It  is  not  enough  that 
people  should  be  able  to  say  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  j 
“Who  is  M,  Pistache?”  “  M.  Pistache  is  that  young 
man  with  a  black  head  and  buff  gloves ;  he  sits  on  the 
committee  for  encouraging  woodcocks,  and  leads  a  cotillon 
now  and  then  with  rare  spirit.”  The  people  should  be 
able  to  add,  “  And  M.  Pistache  is  a  plucky  fellow,  too,  who 
fought  Monsieur  A.  with  foils  and  Monsieur  B.  with  pistols, 
both  about  nothiag,  for  he  is  a  terrible  character  when  the 
mustard  mounts  to  his  nose.”  This  sort  of  certificate  j 
raises  a  man  in  the  world's  esteem;  and,  failing  it,  M.  | 
Pistache  night  risk  being  called  ”ce  bon  Pistache,”  which  j 
would  be  intolerable.  For  “  le  bon  Pistache  ”  would  mean  I 
the  Pistache  of  an  obliging  turn,  like  the  dog  who  let  his 
tail  be  trodden  on  :  “  You  may  slap  him  on  the  back,  send 
him  to  Home  with  a  telegram  on  All  Fools’  Day,  and  joke 
with  him  about  his  grandmother  ” —  facetim  not  to  be  en¬ 
dured  a  moment  by  any  Frenchman  careful  as  to  appear¬ 
ances.  Besides,  duelling  has  this  advantage,  that  until 
you  have  pinked  a  few  contemporaries  it  is  not  decent  to 
proclaim  your  opinion  that  duelling  is  a  foolish-  custom, 
weak  and  absurd. 

Now  M.  Pistache  when  he  came  to  Paris  last  December 
for  the  winter  season  had  not  yet  made  bis  proofs,  and  was 
inwardly  humiliated  at  it.  Was  it  that  his  sweetness  of 
disposition  had  prevented  him  from  quarrelling  without  a 
reason,  or  that  he  lacked  that  eminently  social  art  of  de¬ 
tecting  offences  where  none  are  meant  ?  Anyhow,  he  bad 
kept  at  peace  with  the  world,  and,  as  a  result,  saw  that 
repugnant  adjective  of  “  bon  ”  looming  upon  him  with 
perceptible  speed.  Yet  he  could  not  call  a  man  out  for 
slapping  him  on  the  back,  nor  force  people  to  say  disagree¬ 
able  things  which  must  be  washed  out  in  blooil.  llis  mood 
was  to  be  smileful,  and  mankind  paid  back  his  smiles  so 
cheerfully  in  the  same  coin  that,  short  of  going  into  his 
club,  catching  up  the  hat  of  some  testy  member  and  put¬ 
ting  it  poli'ely  but  firmly  into  the  fire-place,  be  saw  no 
method  whatever  of  getting  up  an  affair  oT  honor.  How¬ 
ever,  when  a  man  knows  that  he  must  pay  a  subscription 
at  some  time,  he  naturally  makes  bis  arrangements  for 
paying  conveniently ;  and  Al.  Pistache,  who  knew  that  bis 
tribute  of  blood  could  not  bo  staved  off  eternally,  had  act¬ 
ually  been  taking  a  series  of  ferocious  fencing  lessons  with 
a  view  to  meeting  his  call  with  intrepidity  so  soon  as  it 
should  arise,  when  that  highly  unpleasant  Solitzo  trial  i 
occurred.  A  term  of  solitary  confinement  in  the  prison  of 
Alazas  with  cocoa-nut  mat-making  for  his  daily  occupation 
was  not  the  kind  of  fruit  which  he  wished  his  duel  to  jield,  i 
*0  that  on  the  whole  this  sad  affair  wreathed  bis  brow  in 
melancholy.  Note  that  if  M.  Pistache  had  been  truly  bent 
on  drawing  the  sword,  the  fear  of  penalties  need  not  have 
deterred  him  an  hour.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  princi¬ 
pals  and  seconds  to  pledge  their  words  to  secrecy,  and 
tinder  such  conditions  a  murderous  combat  can  be  fought 


out  pleasantly  in  a  sequestered  spot  beyond  eye  and  ear¬ 
shot  of  justice  —  indeed,  such  duels  are  fought  every  week 
in  France  by  men  who  mean  business. 

But  then,  M.  Pistache  did  not  mean  business  in  the 
tragical  sense  of  that  term.  What  be  wanted  was  a  gal¬ 
lant,  undeadly  duel  of  the  traditional  sort,  with  plenty  of 
newspaper  puffing,  mutual  compliments,  reconciliatory 
breakfast,  and  perhaps  a  small  fine  to  wind  up  with.  Thus 
he  would  have  exchanged  bitter  but  witty  words  with  his 
antagonist  in  a  public  place  —  say  the  slips  of  a  play-house 
—  and  a  cartel  would  have  been  hurled  d  la  Regence, 
amidst  a  bevy  of  actresses  paling  with  emotion  and  inter¬ 
posing  their  tears  and  white  arms  to  stay  the  martial  ar¬ 
dor  of  the  disputants.  Then,  when  the  duel  had  trium¬ 
phantly  ended  in  two  scratches  and  champagne  for  seven, 
including  the  surgeon,  the  press  would  have  published 
minute  '\nd  excited  proems  rerbaux  of  the  whole  affair, 
stating  how  chivalrously  the  parties  had  conducted  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  both  the  Public  Prosecutor  and  the  judge 
would  have  borne  their  own  homage  to  the  general  bravery 
of  the  proceedings.  This  is  how  a  proper  duel  between 
Frenchmen  should  be  carried  through,  as  every  living 
duellist  of  note  from  M.  Henri  de  Phne  to  M.  Paul  de 
Ca.ssagnac  can  testify  ;  hilt  your  gashing  hole-and  comer 
duels,  with  no  paragraphs  in  the  papers,  no  champagne, 
but  policemen  and  imprisonment  as  a  climax,  are  revolting 
things  —  only  fit  for  Germans  or  savages. 

All  this  clearly  laid  down,  let  it  be  imagined  what  were 
the  feelings  of  AI.  Pistache  when,  just  as  he  had  begun  to 
tell  himself  that  he  must  be  prudent  for  a  while,  a  duel 
fell  u]K>n  him  all  of  a  sudden,  and  a  most  ugly-looking 
duel  too,  with  an  American,  one  Air.  Democritus  O.  Tuff, 
of  Petroleumville,  U.  S.  Air.  Tuf!'  had  come  to  Paris  to 
amuse  himself;  he  met  M.  Pistache  at  the  club  to  which 
they  both  belonged,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  poke  fun 
at  him.  There  were  some  who  said  that  poking  fun  was  a 
second  nature  with  Air.  Tuff,  and  that  his  choosing  M. 
Pistache  for  the  butt  of  his  pleasantries  was  an  accidental 
circumstance;  but  then  the  knowledge  that  he  must  be 
cautious  for  fear  of  imprisonment  had  perhaps  developed 
an  extra-sensitiveness  in  Al.  Pistache,  so  that  he  took  it 
very  very  badly  when,  on  arriving  at  midnight  last  Shrove 
Tuesday  at  Marshal  MacMahon’s  residence  disguised  as  a 
Cochin-China  fowl,  he  learned  that  the  invitation  which 
he  held  in  bis  talons  must  be  a  hoax,  for  his  Excellency 
was  giving  no  ball  that  night.  Yet  the  invitation  had  been 
signed  in  the  name  of  Viscount  d’Harcourt,  the  President’s 
secretary,  and  had  conveyed  in  express  terms  that  no 
guests  would  be  admitted  without  fancy  costume;  more¬ 
over,  Air.  Tuff  and  his  friends  Prince  Casino  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Rigodon  had  each  pretended  to  have  similar  invi¬ 
tations,  and  it  was  at  Mr.  Tuff’s  suggestion  that  M.  Pi- 
ctache  had  arrayed  himself  like  a  Cochin-China  fowl,  “  for,” 
said  the  American,  “  we  had  better  all  four  go  as  poultry, 
and  make  a  quadrille  of  it.”  It  is  true  that  farces  are 
permissible  in  carnival  time,  and  Al.  Pistache  should  ‘have 
been  on  his  guard ;  but  there  are  farces  which  exceed  all 
limits,  raved  AI.  Pistache  as  he  rolled  back  to  Paris  in  his 
rutiled  plumes ;  and  such  was  bis  wrath  that  he  screamed 
to  the  coachman  to  drive  straight  to  the  clul^  instead  of 
first  going  home  to  change  his  things.  The  truth  is  that 
the  thirst  for  vengeance  made  him  forgetful,  but  perhaps 
the  yellow  feathers  that  coated  his  legs  and  body,  and  the 
cock’s  bead  which  he  carried  under  bis  arm  as  a  Prussian 
officer  does  bis  helmet,  somewhat  detracted  from  the  out¬ 
raged  dignity  of  his  countenance  as  he  bounded  up  the 
club  staircase  and  plunged  towards  the  card-room.  All 
M.  Pistache’s  tormentors  are  present — Prince  Casino, 
who  stops  half-way  in  his  deal  to  roar ;  young  Rigodon, 
who  sinas  on  to  a  sofa  in  spasms;  and  that  diabolical 
American,  who  buries  his  sallow  face  in  bis  handkerchief 
and  screams  like  a  hyenli. 

“  Ah,  you  laugh  I  ”  howls  M.  Pistache,  whose  plumage 
seems  to  bristle  upon  end  with  fury,  and,  making  a  dart 
towards  Air.  TufiTs  glass  of  mint-julep,  he  dashes  that  bev¬ 
erage  with  a  rageful  hand  over  the  American’s  elaborate 
waistcoat.  There  is  no  retracting  now,  the  deed  is  done. 
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Al.  PiiUche  is  hurried  down-stairs  into  his  brougham  by 
the  astounded  bystanders,  and  he  is  vaguely  conscious  as 
he  speeds  homewards  that  he  has  mentioned  two  hussar 
officers  —  the  Marquis  de  Muguet  and  Count  Mirliflor, 
both  spectators  of  the  scene  —  to  act  as  his  friends.  Then 
an  hour  passes,  and  after  that  another  hour,  and  M.  Pi- 
stache,  divested  of  his  fancy  costume,  robed  in  a  dressing- 
gown  and  feverishly  smoking  a  cigar,  sits  by  his  fireside 
as  the  two  hussars  enter  to  give  him  an  account  of  their 
mission.  If  M.  Pistache  had  caught  them  outside  the 
door,  he  might  possibly  have  observed  that  they  were 
tittering  and  had  a  humorcis  twinkle  in  their  eyes  ;  but 
as  it  is  he  notes  only  an  as,  ect  of  the  utmost  seriousness 
on  their  features. 

“  It  is  a  gloomy  business,  my  poor  Pistache,”  begins  M. 
de  Aluguet,  and  he  unfolds  how  that  American,  being  a 
sanguinary  character,  and  having,  as  the  insulted  party, 
the  choice  of  weapons,  had  stipulated  for  nothing  less  than 
that  the  two  principals  should  be  let  loose  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  each  with  a  rifle  and  fifty  cartridges,  and  do 
their  best  at  each  other  from  behind  the  trees.  “  But  we 
explained  that  this  was  impossible  because  the  shooting 
season  is  over  and  the  forest  rangers  might  wonder,”  adds 
the  Marquis  feelingly ;  “  and  then  he  was  for  a  Corsican  I 
duel  —  foot  to  foot  with  two  daggers  apiece.”  ' 

“  Good  God !  but  the  man  is  a  brute,”  falters  M.  Pi-  | 
stacbe,  experiencing  something  like  lumps  of  ice  running  j 
down  his  spine. 

“Yes,  he’s  a  downright  brute,”  answers  the  Marquis, 

“  but  we  have  obtained  reasonable  terms  at  last :  you  are 
each  to  have  a  pair  of  double-barrelled  pistols,  to  stand  at 
ten  paces  apart,  and  to  fire  at  will,  walking  towards  each 
other.” 

“Ten  paces — four  bullets,”  an.swers  M.  Pistache,  with 
eyes  starting,  and  a  huge  lump  rising  to  his  throat;  but 
he  can  add  no  more,  for  this  is  mere  murder  —  one  of  those 
unnatural,  barbarous  combats  which,  as  abovesaid,  are 
unworthy  of  a  Frenchman,  and  M.  Pistache  sees  that  his 
doom  is  sealed.  “  Thank  you,  my  friends,”  he  says,  recov¬ 
ering  a  deadly  calm  after  the  first  moment’s  emotion. 

“  Thanks.  ^  I  shall  be  ready ;  ”  and  the  pair  of  hussars, 
wringing  his  hands  in  silence,  promise  to  be  with  him  at 
seven,  and  withdraw.  It  is  then  five  o’clock,  and  when 
the  friends  reappear  at  seven,  having  a  box  of  pistols  in 
their  brougham  below,  a  heap  of  sealed  envelopes  are  lying 
on  M.  Pistaehe’s  table.  M.  Pistache  has  made  his  will 
and  bidden  a  pathetic  but  untrembling  good-by  to  all  his 
kinsfolk  and  acquaintances. 

A  golden  sun,  a  blue  sky,  an  open  expanse  of  turf  for  a 
clear  mile  to  north  and  south,  and  the  Grand  Stand  of  the 
Vincennes  race-cour«e  acting  as  a  shelter  to  the  east  — 
such  is  the  smooth  glad  spot  where  M.  Pistache  and  Mr. 
Tuff  are  going  to  exterminate  one  another.  There  is  no 
waste  of  time  in  formalities,  for  that  glass  of  mint-julep 
must  be  obliterated  in  gore  without  delay  ;  so  the  princi¬ 
pals  and  seconds  coldly  how,  the  ground  is  measured,  the 
istols  are  loaded,  ana  then  M.  Pistache  solemnly  finds 
imself  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  each  hand,  waiting  for 
the  fall  of  Prince  Casino’s  handkerchief.  He  feels  no  ran¬ 
cor,  only  heroic  resignation ;  but  he  glances  at  the  Prince, 
and  as  the  handkerchief  flutters  to  the  earth  two  rapid 
bangs  are  heard,  and  then  a  ghastly  spectacle  appears,  for 
the  American,  uttering  a  fearful  wail,  tosses  his  arms  aloft, 
and  bites  the  grass. 

“  You’ve  killed  him !  ”  exclaims  Prince  Casino  coldly. 

“  Yes,  and  it  was  well  shot,”  adds  M.  de  Rigodon  ;  “  but 
you  must  fly  the  country,  and  so  must  we,  for  there’s  prison 
and  perhaps  hulks  in  this  deed.” 

The  heartlessness  of  these  men  astounds  M.  Pistache, 
who  stands  dumb  and  horror-stricken.  He  has  killed  a 
fellow-creature  ;  he  has  shot  the  life  out  of  a  man  at  whom 
he  had  first  thrown  mint-julep,  which  was  surely  insult  and 
injury  enough  in  all  conscience.  But  let  us  draw  a  curtain 
over  these  hideous  feelings  of  remorse.  M.  Pistache  is 
pushed  by  the  shoulders ;  he  finds  himself  running  over 
turf,  panting  through  a  strip  of  wood,  stumbling  down  a 
road,  and  his  four  callous  friends,  who  have  left  the  body 


behind  them,  are  scurrying  along  with  him,  aflrighted  and 
breathless,  seeing  pursuant  gendarmes  in  every  twig  which 
the  wind  blows  after  them.  How  much  of  this  stampeding 
was  done  by  M.  Pistache  he  has  never  since  been  able  to 
tell,  but  it  is  full  noon  before  be  scrambles,  muddy  and  pallid, 
into  his  lodgings,  intending  to  pack  and  be  gone  far  from 
the  haunts  of  Frenchmen.  It  is  noon  as  he  Mlts  headlong 
into  his  room,  and  there  sees  —  Mr.  Tuff,  quietly  smoking 
one  of  his  cigars  and  laughing  I 
j  We  will  not  venture  to  analyze  M.  Pistache’s  precise 
I  sensations  when  be  learned  that  he  had  fired  at  his  enemy, 
and  been  fired  at,  with  cork  bullets ;  but  let  us  trust  that  re¬ 
lief  at  not  having  taken  the  life  of  a  fellow-mortal  predom- 
1  inated  over  the  stings  of  wounded  vanity.  It  is  certain  that 
I  he  melted  into  tears  and  suffered  himself  unresistingly  to 
I  be  led  to  a  breakfast  at  the  Cafd  Anglais,  where  honorable 
promises  were  made  him  over  a  salad-bowl  of  mayonnaise 
that  the  joke  should  not  creep  into  the  newspapers.  But 
from  this  time  forth,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  M.  Pistache 
must  put  up  with  the  appellation  of  “  ce  bon  Pistache.” 


THE  STORY  OF  BURTON’S  LOAN. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  It.  —  FINISHED  BY  ARTHUR  DIGBY. 

I  LEFT  Mrs.  Townshend’s  cottage,  on  the  evening  whose 
events  have  been  narrated  by  her  daughter,  with  a  troubled 
mind.  I  was  deeply  concerned  for  Godfrey  Burton,  who 
might  be  hopelessly  injured  in  his  career  by  severe 
measures  on  the  part  of  his  creditors  at  this  juncture,  and 
bitterly  disappointed  at  my  failure  to  help  him.  This  was 
my  most  pressing  care.  It  occurred  to  me  thit  I  might 
have  borrowed  the  money  I  had  conveyed  to  her,  from 
Mrs.  Townshend,  for  Godfrey’s  use,  but  the  idea  merely 
flitted  through  my  mind.  Alice  would  need  it,  thank 
Heaven,  in  a  few  weeks,  and  he  could  not  possibly  repay 
it  so  soon  ;  the  loan  would  then  be  of  no  service  to  him. 
After  this  cause  of  trouble,  came  my  displeasure,  almost 
disgust,  and  a  peculiar  undefined  suspiciousness  (which  I 
have  learned  from  experience  to  dread,  so  invariably  have 
1  been  right)  of  Herbert  Townshend.  It  arose  within  me 
irresistibly,  it  gathered  strength  from  a  thousand  inde¬ 
scribable  sources.  I  need  not  here  detail  my  impressions; 
it  is  enough  that  I  should  in  my  turn  record  them. 

I  had  no  sooner  reached  the  little  inn,  where  I  am  well 
known,  than  I  felt  I  was  in  for  one  of  my  fits  of  sleepless¬ 
ness  ;  and  after  trying  vainly  to  overcome  it,  1  asked  my 
host  to  give  me  the  key  of  the  back-door,  promising  to 
make  all  secure  when  I  should  return,  and  went  out,  to  tire 
myself  into  sleepiness  by  walking.  I  walked  for  more 
than  two  hours,  and  was  returning  to  my  inn,  sleepy 
enough  now,  when,  as  I  passed  Mrs.  Townshend’s  cottage, 
and  was  glancing  up  at  Alice’s  window,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  shutters  were  not  closed  oyer 
those  of  the  drawing-room,  and  that  somebody  was  moving 
ab''ut  that  apartment  with  a  light.  Knowing  the  regular 
habits  and  early  hours  of  the  ladies,  I  should  have  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter,  but  that  Her¬ 
bert  Townshend  was  there.  The  moving  figure  was  no 
doubt  bis.  I  stood  still,  however,  and  watched  the  shadow 
upon  the  white  window-blinds.  Hugely  distorted  as  it 
was,  there  was  no  mistaking  Herbert,  and  no  difficulty  in 
following  his  movements.  He  walked  up  and  down,  came 
to  the  table,  took  up  some  papers,  laid  tnem  down,  walked 
about  again,  pulling  at  his  long  moustache,  and  then  stood 
still.  A  dark,  straight  shadow  interposed  itself  between 
the  blind  and  his  bead  and  arms  ;  I  could  see  his  coat-tails 
beyond  it.  What  could  it  be  ?  It  waved  to  and  fro ;  then 
it  went  away  —  went  in,  it  seemed  to  me  —  and  I  could  see 
Herbert  with  a  giganticly  distorted  packet  in  his  hand. 
After  a  minute,  the  shadow  moved  again,  and  was  that  of 
a  sitting  figure,  with  its  head  held  between  its  hands.  I 
walked  back  to  the  inn,  wondering,  and  more  than  ever 
doubtful  about  the  nature  of  the  business  which  exacted 
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such  laborious  attention  on  the  part  of  an  employ^  as  to 
oblige  Herbert  to  sit  up  half  the  night  while  taking  a  so- 
called  holiday. 

When  I  saw  Alice  on  the  following  morning,  and  heard 
from  her  the  double  intelligence  of  her  brother’s  departure 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  bank-notes  which  had  been  . 
placed  in  the  cabinet  in  my  presence  on  the  preceding 
evening,  an  instantaneous  conviction  that  the  two  events  | 
were  closely  connected,  took  hold  of  my  mind,  which 
reasoned  it  out  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  in  a  crisis,  j 
Herbert  had  taken  the  money  ;  1  had  seen  him  take  it ; 
the  shadow  which  had  come  between  his  head  and  arms  j 
and  the  blind,  was  the  shadow  of  the  heavy  central  door  j 
of  the  ebony  cabinet;  the  gigantic  roll  was  the  little  roll 
of  banknotes.  Why  had  he  done  this  thing?  There  was 
no  answer  to  that  question  to  come  for  many  a  day.  But 
there  did  come  a  hope,  a  wild  wish  to  find  him,  to  tell  him 
that  the  detection  which  he  naturally  expected  to  be  de¬ 
layed  until  his  mother  should  require  the  money,  or 
averted,  by  his  being  able  to  restore  it  secretly  to  the 
cabinet,  had  taken  place,  and  to  conceal  his  crime  from 
his  mother.  Alice  unconsciously  gave  me  a  hint  on  which 
I  immediately  thought  of  acting,  with  this  purpose  in  view. 
Perhaps  Herbert  had  taken  it  in  jest,  she  said.  If  I  could 
find  him,  warn  him,  and  persuade  him  to  act  upon  that  sug- 
estion,  all  might  yet  be  saved.  He  could  hardly  have  yet 
isposed  of  the  money  ;  if  a  small  portion  only  of  it  were 
gone,  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  replace  it.  Alice  had 
not  yet  copied  the  memorandum  I  had  taken  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  notes ;  therefore,  no  substitution  would  be  ob-  ] 
served.  1  arranged  the  plan  of  proceedings  which  Alice 
has  related,  and  left  the  cottage,  with  the  intention  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  direct  to  Paris,  whither  I  felt  convinced  Herbert 
had  gone ;  an  intention  which  I  carefully  concealed  from 
Alice,  who  would  have  conjured  up  a  frightful  host  of  dan¬ 
gers.  There  was  something  to  be  risked,  no  doubt,  but  the 
thing  could  be  done,  and  1  meant  to  do  it.  On  my  way  to 
town,  I  took  out  the  memorandum  of  the  numbers  of  the 
notes,  and  saw  that  I  had  written  it  on  the  inside  of  an  en¬ 
velope  bearing  an  address  in  Herbert  Townshend’s  hand. 

It  had  been  torn  open,  I  conclude,  in  order  to  add  something 
to  the  letter  inclosed,  and  thrown  on  the  floor,  whence  I  re¬ 
membered  having  picked  it  up  on  the  previous  day.  The 
address  was,  “Mr.  William  Brown,  9  Guy  Street, 
Wandsworth  Road.”  Over  the  seal  was  the  word  Im¬ 
mediate.  This  envelope  had  contained  a  letter  written 
only  the  day  before,  no  doubt  when  Herbert’s  mind  was 
full  of  the  difficulty  or  the  temptation  that  had  prompted 
him  to  the  theft.  It  was  highly  probable  the  letter  had 
had  some  connection  with  the  circumstance.  I  would  try 
for  information  at  9  Guy  Street,  and,  if  I  did  not  get  any, 

1  should  still  be  in  time  to  get  my  passport  and  other 
papers  at  my  chambers,  and  catch  the  mail  for  Paris  that 
night.  I  found  No.  9  Guy  Street  a  very  shabby  little 
house,  and  was  requested  to  walk  up  a  narrow,  carpetless 
taircase,  into  a  shabby  room,  which  was  empty.  I  heards 
wme  whispering  close  by,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  came 
in  a  decent-looking  man,  with  black  hair  and  whiskers,  a 
civil  manner,  and  a  harsh  foreign  accent,  who  informed 
me  that  he  was  Mr.  William  Brown,  and  asked  my  busi¬ 
ness  with  him. 

“  I  wish  to  know  whether  Mr.  Herbert  Townshend  is 
here  ?  ”  I  replied.  “  I  have  an  important  family  matter  to 
communicate  to  him.” 

“I  do  not  know  any  person  of  that  name,”  was  the 
answer. 

“  And  yet  he  wrote  to  you  from  Dulwich  yesterday,  Mr. 
Brown.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  answered  the  man  quite  civilly. 

“  I  never  heard  the  name  before.  I  received  a  letter  with 
the  Dulwich  post-mark  last  evening,  it  is  true,  but  it  only 
contained  a  post-office  order  for  the  amount  of  a  week’s 
rent,  in  default  of  a  week’s  notice  to  quit,  from  my  lodger, 
Mr.  Foster,  and  a  few  lines  asking  me  to  take  care  of  some 
things  for  him,  until  his  return.” 

I  had  no  excuse  for  doubting  the  man,  no  pretext  for 
asking  him  to  show  me  the  letter. 


“  Is  Mr.  Foster  a  handsome  young  gentleman  with  long 
moustaches,”  I  asked,  “  who  has  come  from  Paris,  where 
he  lives,  within  the  last  few  days  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  smiling,  and  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands,  as  he  saw  his  way  to  getting  rid  of  me  br 
an  entirely  disconcerting  answer.  “  Mr.  Foster  is  a  hand¬ 
some  gent,  and  he  has  long  moustaches ;  but  he  don’t  live 
in  Paris,  and  he  has  not  been  there  lately.  He  has  lived 
in  this  house  going  on  for  five  months,  as  you  can  see  for 
yourself.”  With  these  words,  Mr.  Brown  took  a  ledger 
from  a  table-drawer,  and  turning  over  a  number  of  leaves, 
and  running  his  fore- finger  down  the  columns,  showed  me 
a  series  of  receipted  accounts  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Foster.  Lost  in  conjecture,  but  convinced  that 
Thomas  Foster  was  Herbert  Townshend,  I  asked  Mr. 
Brown  whether  the  gentleman  in  question  had  any  settled 
occupation,  and  whether  he  had  many  foreign  acquaintance 
and  visitors.  I  added,  lest  Mr.  Brown  should  fancy  that 
the  scent  o*"  police  proceedings  lingered  around  my  ques¬ 
tions,  that  I  was  Mr.  Townshend’s  (or  Foster’s)  brother-in- 
law  (a  harmless  anticipation),  and  that  the  gravest  family 
interests  depended  upon  my  being  able  to  find  him  with¬ 
out  delay. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  I  cannot  give  you  any  informa¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  putting  his  ledger  back  into  its 
lace  as  he  spoke  ;  “  but  I  know  nothing  whatever  about 
Ir.  Foster.  None  of  his  friends  came  here  ;  he  was  gener¬ 
ally  writing  all  day,  until  evening,  and  then  he  usually 
went  out,  and  staid  out  very  late.  He  may  have  known 
foreigners,  but  I  never  saw  them.  I  am  Marseillais  my¬ 
self,  sir,  though  my  name  is  Brown.” 

He  evidently  knew  nothing  more,  or,  if  he  did,  there 
was  no  use  in  expecting  him  to  tell,  so  I  left  Mr.  William 
Brown,  exhorting  him,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Foster’s  return, 
to  tell  him  that  his  mother  at  Dulwich  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  go  to  her  without  delay ;  and  drove  to  my  chambers 
in  a  state  of  mind  impossible  to  describe.  It  seemed 
absolutely  certain  that  Ilerbert  Townshend  and  Thomas 
Foster  were  identical ;  but  then,  Thomas  Foster  had  not 
left  Guy  Street  for  five  months,  during  which  Herbert 
Townshend  had  been  in  Paris,  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Lecoq.  Here,  was  a  mystery  which  must  be  cleared 
up,  a  threatening  mystery,  which  might  involve  possibly 
disgrace,  and  misery,  and  ruin.  Full  of  the  torture  of 
vague  but  increasing  suspicion,  I  collected  my  papers,  put 
a  few  necessaries  into  a  bag,  mentally  postponed  writing  to 
Burton  until  I  should  have  arrived  in  Paris,  forgetting  that 
there  was  no  direct  postal  communication,  and  finally 
found  myself  at  Cannon  Street  Station,  with  a  througn 
ticket  to  Paris.  The  train  started  with  three  passengers, 
including  myself,  all  gloomy  of  aspect. 

Even  my  preoccupation  did  not  entirely  overcome  the 
curiosity,  interest,  perhaps  apprehension  with  which  I 
regarded  Paris,  then  undergoing  the  miseries  of  the  second 
siege.  All  was  orderly,  quiet,  silent,  and  sad.  The  troops 
of  the  Commune  were  the  principal  occupants  of  the  CTeat 
thoroughfares  ;  the  red  flag,  generally  of  the  shabbiest 
dimensions,  was  visible  everywhere,  and  the  sullen  roar  of 
the  cannon  from  the  forts  came  heavily  to  my  ears  My 
papers  had  been  closely  scrutinized,  but  I  had  not  been 
molested  in  any  way  on  my  arrival,  and  none  of  the  few 
people  whom  I  met  took  any  notice  of  me  as  I  walked 
through  the  long,  silent  streets  towards  the  old  Rue  de 
I’Arbre  Sec,  in  which  Messrs.  Lecoq’s  bureaux  were  situ¬ 
ated,  No.  90.  I  came  to  it  in  due  course,  and  found  a 
hosier’s  shop,  displaying  a  meagre  stock ;  but  of  bureaux, 
of  house  cr  business,  of  the  name  of  Lecoq,  not  a  trace.  I 
entered  the  shop,  and  made  inquiries  of  a  sad-looking 
young  woman  who  sat  behind  the  counter.  She  had 
never  heard  of  Lecoq’s  bureaux ;  she  did  not  know  any 
one  of  the  name.  I  thanked  her,  and  went  on,  utterly  be¬ 
wildered  indeed  now..  I  made  other  inquiries  with  a 
similar  result ;  it  was  plain  that  no  such  firm,  no  such 
business,  existed  in  Paris  ;  that  Herbert  Townshend  had 
no  employment  there  ;  or,  if  he  had  any,  it  must  be  of  a 
discreditable  nature,  since  he  had  thus  schemed  to  di»- 
guise  it;  and  that  the  whole  story,  in  which  his  poor 
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mother  had  believed  with  such  trust  and  consolation,  was 
a  falsehood. 

I  wandered  about  Paris  all  day;  found  there  was  no 
post  to  England  except  by  means  of  some  complicated 
communication  with  Versailles,  which  I  could  not  get  any 
one  to  make  intelligible  to  me ;  procured  a  room  in  a 
dingy  old  hotel  in  the  Luxemburg  quarter,  slept  ill,  and 
arose  next  day  with  the  load  of  perplexity  and  dread  as 
heayy  as  before.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  I  must 
go  back  to  London,  break  the  horrid  truth  to  Herbert’s 
mother,  and  then  we  must  all  only  bear  it,  and  wait  until 
the  misguided  young  man  should  make-some  sign.  Again 
I  walked  Paris  all  day,  and  observing  the  people  under  the 
reign  of  the  Commune,  wondered  not  a  little  to  find  them 
going  about  their  usual  avocations.  I  intended  to  return 
to  London  by  the  night  train,  and  I  dined  at  five  in  the 
afternoon  on  one  of  the  boulevards,  at  a  cafd  which  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  open.  I  was  sitting  ut  a  little 
table  close  to  the  door,  taking  coffee,  when  Ileniert  Towns- 
hend,  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard, 
passed  me,  walking  with  another  man.  Tbe^  were  walk¬ 
ing  quickly,  and  astonishment  held  me  motionless  for  a 
little  while  ;  but  I  shook  it  off,  darted  after  them,  came  up 
with  them,  and  caught  Townshend  by  the  left  arm.  He 
turned  with  an  instinctive  ferocity,  significant  of  the  time, 
and  an  oath  which  the  sight  of  me  arrested  on  his  lips. 

“  I’ou  here,  Digby  1  ”  he  said,  trying  to  smile.  “  What 
on  earth  has  brought  you  to  Paris,  en  pleine  Commune  f 
Anything  wrong  with  Alice  ?  ” 

“Nothing.  1  have  come  to  Paris  entirely  to  see  you.” 

“  Indeed!  And  who  told  you  I  was  in  Paris ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  my  mother  or  Alice,  for  they  do  not  know.” 

“They  do  not  know.  I  was  not  told;  1  guessed;  and, 
as  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  your  own  interests 
that  I  should  sj^ak  with  you,  I  came  to  Paris,  expecting  to 
Jind  you  at  Meters.  Lecoq’s.”  He  gave  me  a  furious  look, 
and,  turning  to  his  companion,  asked  him  to  excuse  him, 
as  he  must  give  me  bis  attention,  I  being  a  member  of  his 
family.  The  Frenchman  bowed,  bade  us  adieu,  and  turned 
down  an  adjoining  street,  leaving  us  facing  one  another  on 
the  pavement.  1  do  not  know  whether  Her^rt  Townshend 
felt  guilty  and  uncomforUble,  or  only  angry,  but  I  know  I 
felt  aU  three. 

“  I  presume  you  do  not  mean  to  communicate  your  im¬ 
portant  news  to  me  in  the  street,”  he  said,  with  his  most 
supercilious  air,  “  and  therefore  we  had  better  turn  in 
here.”  He  indicated,  not  the  cafd  I  had  just  left,  but 
another,  of  much  less  respectable  appearance,  where  sev¬ 
eral  gloomy-looking  men  were  talking  in  sullen  groups. 

I  assented ;  we  went  in ;  and  Herbert  called  for  cigars 
and  absinthe.  Having  leisurely  lighted  his  cigar,  he 
puffed  away  the  smoke,  and  said,  “  b^w  that  we  are  alone, 
will  you  explain  the  meaning  of  a  proceeding  which  strikes 
me  as  an  unwarrantable  impertinence  V  ” 

“  Don’t  take  that  tone  with  me,”  I  said ;  “  it  will  not 
avail.  I  have  no  wish  to  injure  you  personally,  and,  for 
Alice’s  sake,  I  would  make  a  very  considerable  effort  to 
save  you.  You  had  better-know  at  once  that  I  have  found 
out.  Don’t  look  like  that ;  you  will  attract  attention. 
There  is  no  such  business  as  Lecoq’s ;  you  are  not  an  em¬ 
ploy  d  there,  or  anywhere  else  ;  you  were  not  in  Paris  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter ;  you  were  in  London,  where  Burton  and  I 
saw  you  one  night  at  the  corner  of  Eccleston  Square ;  you 
lived  in  London  for  five  months,  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Foster,  at  9  Guy  Street,  Wandsworth  Koad,  and  all  your 
letters  to  your  mother  were  fraudulent  and  false.  What 
you  really  are,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  fear  you  have  entered 
on  a  life  of  danger,  as  I  know  it  has  already  led  to  your 
committing  a  crime.” 

“Indeed!"  said  Herbert,  pulling  his  long  moustache, 
and  tiy  ing  to  preserve  his  supercilious  air,  but  unable  to 
hide  from  me  his  real  uneasiness  and  dread.  “  Suppose 
all  this  you  have  advanced  were  true,  I  do  not  see  that  it 
is  criminal.  A  man  has  led  a  double  life  before  now,  with¬ 
out  his  motive  being  a  guilty  one.” 

“  Has  a  man  ever  robbed  his  widowed  mother  and  his 
orphan  sister  without  his  motive  being  a  guilty  one  ?  ” 


Abruptly,  be  seized  me  by  the  collar.  The  suddenness 
of  the  action  took  me  by  surprise,  and  I  could  not  rise  for 
a  moment,  as  be  held  me  aown,  and  showered  the  most 
violent  imprecations  upon  me.  I  struggled  up,  however, 
seized  his  hands,  and  strove  to  wrench  them  off  my  collar. 
'The  people  in  the  cafd  crowded  round,  and  amidst  the 
wildest  uproar,  my  voice  was  wholly  inaudible.  But  I 
strove  madly  with  the  infuriated  man,  and  after  a  minute, 

I  suppose  —  no  doubt,  the  whole  scene  had  not  lasted 
longer  —  1  had  seized  his  hands  and  held  them  by  the  wrists, 
while  be  was  still  foaming  with  rage.  But  then,  after  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  bystanders,  he  exclaimed  in  French, 

“  My  friends,  this  man  is  an  enemy,  a  traitor,  a  spy.  I 
know  him,  and  I  denounce  him.  He  is  here  in  the  interests 
of  our  tyrants,  the  beaten  generals  of  Versailles,  and  the 
coward  of  Sedan.  Help  me  to  arrest  him  ;  we  will  take 
him  to  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  and  let  him  tell  his  lies  there. 
Vive  la  Commune  I  ” 

Long  before  be  had  done  speaking,  they  had  flung  them¬ 
selves  upon  me,  and  1  was  but  one  man  among  a  score  of 
raging  fiends.  I  felt  myself  violently  pushed  and  dragged 
into  the  street,  hurried  along  through  a  hooting  crowd  by  a 
smaller  body  of  men,  who  wrangled  and  cursed  around  me. 

I  saw  a  huge  building  and  ranks  of  soldiery  ;  then  I  was 
struck  on  the  head  and  sank  down  insensible  from  the  grasp 
of  my  captors.  When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  was  in  a 
prison-celt,  stretched  on  a  truckle-bed  chained  to  the  wall ; 
a  stone  pitcher  full  of  water  was  on  a  small  rude  table  by 
my  side ;  and  the  first  sound  of  which  1  was  conscious  was 
the  tramp  of  the  sentinel  in  the  passage  outside  the  iron 
door. 

Days  passed,  and  became  weeks,  and  still  I  lay  in  my 
prison-cell.  The  jailer  was  not  altogether  brutal,  and  my 
wound  was  dressed  and  cared  for.  I  remember  all  that 
time  very  dimly.  I  was  frequently  delirious,  and  frecjuently 
in  a  state  of  half- stupor.  There  were  people  about  me 
sometimes  besides  the  jailer,  but  I  never  knew  them,  nor 
had  1  any  distinct  idea  of  what  they  did  there.  But  there 
came  a  day  when  I  felt  that  I  was  getting  well ;  my  mind 
was  clearing,  my  memory  was  becoming  distinct.  With 
this  change  came  dreadful  suffering,  impatience,  suspense, 
and  horrible  inquietude  for  those  whom  I  loved.  What 
must  they  have  been  suffering  V  Did  they  believe  me  to  be 
dead  ?  When  did  I  begin  to  hope  ?  I  do  not  know.  The 
rumors  which  reach  the  ear  of  the  most  mercilessly  guarded 
captives  began  to  reach  mine.  The  “  Versaillais  ”  must 
come  soon.  But  should  we  all  be  murdered  before  they 
came  ?  Was  the  dreadful  drama  of  the  massacre  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  be  revived  with  worthy  descendants  of  the  Septem- 
briseurs’f  Whom  had  they  already  murdered?  But  I 
must  not  dwell  on  this  time ;  every  one  can  picture  to  him¬ 
self  what  its  horrors  and  its  sufferings  were.  One  day, 
bright  even  in  prison,  after  some  hours  during  which  a  vague 
and  distant  noise  had  been  succeeded  by  the  continuous  roll 
of  musketry,  and  every  one  within  the  prison  walls  must 
have  known  that  the  Commune  was  fighting  for  its  life,  a 
great  tumult  arose  within  the  prison  itself ;  and  while  I  stood 
by  the  door,  listening  with  the  sickening  eagerness  of  a  cap¬ 
tive,  it  was  opened,  and  two  French  gentlemen  in  uniform 
entered.  A  third  individual  was  with  them,  who  pounced 
i^n  me  with  a  triumphant  shout  :  it  was  Goilfrey  Burton. 
Tney  brought  me  out  into  the  terrible  streets  of  Paris,  among 
the  smouldering  fires  and  heaps  of  dead,  and  they  told  me 
what  had  been  done  while  I  lay  in  my  prison,  unconscious 
of  the  fiendish  deeds  of  the  last  days  of  the  Commune. 

Burton  and  I  had  been  at  work  all  night,  and  nearly  all 
day,  searching  for  any  trace  of  Herbert  Townshend.  Ho 
had  learned,  by  the  aid  of  the  authorities  at  Versailles, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  prisoners  in  their  bands,  that 
Herbert  was  a  well-known,  and  indeed  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  extreme  Bed  party  in  Paris,  a  confidential  agent 
of  the  International  Society,  and  hence  we  inferred  that 
he  had  been  doing  their  business  during  bis  secret  stay  in 
London,  and  that  he  would  certainly  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  insurrection.  He  had 
not  found  a  trace  of  him  among  the  living ;  and  we  believed, 
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indeed  I  think  we  hoped,  that  we  might  find  him  among 
the  dead.  Of  his  fate,  if  captured,  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  If  he  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  we  might  conceal 
the  truth  from  his  mother  forever.  Sb  we  searched,  and 
searched,  until  our  limbs  were  weary,  and  our  hearts  were 
lick,  and  until  that  dreadful  indifferent  familiarity  with 
scenes  of  blood  and  horror  which  one  hates  to  think  of,  but 
inevitably  experiences,  had  come  over  us  both.  Night  was 
coming  on,  and  we,  with  the  escort  of  two  which  had  been 
granted  us,  were  wending  our  way  along  the  Boulevard  St. 
Jaci^iaes,  when  we  came  upon  a  heap  of  slain.  From  the 
other  side,  a  huge  open  cart,  one  of  the  voitures  de  deme- 
nagement  used  for  the  removal  of  the  dead,  was  coming 
heavily  up  to  this  particular  piece  of  its  work.  Two  of  the 
lifeless  belies  formed  a  strange  group.  They  were  both  in 
the  uniform  of  the  National  Guards  ;  torn,  bloo^,  stained, 
filthy  with  dust  and  clay  and  gunpowder.  They  were 
lying,  the  one  man  bareheaded,  stretched  out  on  the  tram¬ 
pled  ground,  amid  a  heap  of  the  nameless  ddbris  of  the 
place,  on  his  back,  the  limbs  in  an  easy  attitude,  and  one 
arm  extended,  the  hand  still  grasping  a  shattered  gun. 
But  his  face  was  completely  hidden  by  the  head  of  the 
other  man,  which,  still  wearing  the  kepi,  rested  upon  it ; 
while  the  body  lay  crosswise  upon  his  breast,  the  arms 
flung  upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  limbs,  both  fractured  by 
shots,  in  a  formless  bundle  impossible  in  life.  We  were 
looking  at  this  sight,  more  wearily  than  sadly,  when  Bur¬ 
ton  said  :  “  What  s  that  hanging  along  the  poor  fellow’s 
back,  under  his  kepi  ?  ”  and  stepped  up  to  the  side  of  the 
corpses,  which  were  lying  unnoticed :  the  boulevard  was 
quite  empty.  He  stooped,  and  I  saw  long  tresses  of  shining 
black  hair  held  up  in  his  hand. 

“  Most  extraordinary  1  ”  he  cried,  “  it’s  a  woman  1  ”  and 
gently  removing  the  kepi,  he  turned  over  the  face.  I  came 
to  his  side,  and  saw  that  he  was  right.  It  was  a  woman,  a 
beautiful  woman,  beautiful  even  in  that  violent  death  which 
had  spared  the  faite ;  had  left  untouched  the  fierce  grand 
features,  the  rich  dark  skin,  but  had  not  closed  the  eyes,  { 
which  stared  up  at  us,  black,  stony,  and  awful  I  “  Her 
lips  were  on  the  man’s  lips,”  said  Burton  in  a  whisper,  as 
he  gently  laid  the  face,  down  as  it  was  before;  “  and  the 
position  of  the  arms  —  one  of  them  is  broken  —  is  not  ac¬ 
cidental.  See  how  she  has  clutched  him  with  the  other  by 
this  shoulder  I  ” 

lie  lifted  the  head  again  a  little,  that  I  might  see  ;  and  I 
did  see.  I  saw  that  the  dead  lips  of  the  man,  on  which  the 
dead  lips  of  the  woman  rested,  the  mutilated  body  of  the  man 
clasped  in  the  dead  arms  of  the  woman,  were  the  lips  and  the 
body  of  Herbert  Townshend.  I  staggered  back  against 
Burton,  and  whispered  the  truth-in  his  ear  ;  and  he,  as  he 
steadied  me  against  the  the  nearest  wall,  making  me  sit  upon 
the  ground,  replied,  also  in  a  whisper,  “  This,  then,  is  the 
c.xplanation.” 

NVe  sent  one  of  our  escort  to  hire  a  cart,  and  we  brought 
Herbert  away  with  us ;  and  we  brought  the  nameless  dead 
woman  too ;  a  bad  woman,  no  doubt ;  a  beautiful,  fierce 
creature,  who  had  ruined  his  life  ;  but  she  had  shared  his 
death,  and  she  loved  him.  We  laid  her  beside  him,  in  the 
same  grave. 

“  All  you  urge  is  right,”  I  said  to  Burton,  as  we  walked 
up  and  down  the  deck  of  the  steamer  on  our  way  to  Dover ; 

“  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  poor  mother 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  truth ;  but  one  great  embarrass¬ 
ment  awaits  me  ;  that  is,  the  theft,  or  rather  the  loss  of  the 
money.  When  Mrs.  Townshend  can  attend  to  anything  of 
the  kind,  her  mind  will  revert  to  that,  and  she  will  wonder 
at  my  conduct  in  the  matter.  If  I  don’t  explain,  she  may 
susp^t  me ;  and  1  cannot  explain  why  I  did  not  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  police,  and  why  I  did  not  try  to  recover  the 
money.” 

•  “  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  her  think  you  did  recover 
it?” 

“  What  do  you  mean  V  ” 

”  This.  You  told  me  she  did  not  know  the  numbers  of 
ffie  notes,  therefore  any  others  will  do  as  well.  Give  her 
bank-notes  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — tell  her 


you  have  recovered  them  by  the  intervention  of  a  clever 
private  detective,  unconnected  with  Scotland  Yard.  She 
will  never  think  of  doubting  you.  What  is  the  difficulty  ?  ” 

“Just  this,  my  dear  fellow  —  that  I  have  not  got  the 
money,  and  that  I  cannot  get  it,  as  nobody  knows  better 
than  you,  or  you  should  not  want  it.  So  the  thing  cannot 
be  done.” 

“  What  a  fool  I  ami”  exclaimed  Godfrey.  “Here  I 
have  been  all  this  time,  quite  forgetting  that  you  did  not 
know  what  has  happened,  and  could  not  know  it,  until  1 
told  you.  My  uncle  is  dead  —  he  died  the  very  day  you 
did  not  come  to  me  with  the  money,  at  my  hiding-place  — 
and  he  has  left  me  all  his  fortune,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  legacies  —  so  I  can  let  you  have  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  at  fair  interest,  if  you  will  not  let  me  give 
your  Alice  the  money  as  a  wedding-present,  instead  of  a 
big  unmeaning  brooch,  like  a  lump  of  glass,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  which  will  cost  more.  You  will  be  paying  for 
your  own  furniture,  while  the  poor  old  lady  believes  she  is 
making  you  a  present  of  it ;  that  is  all.” 

I  tried,  not  very  successfully,  to  thank  him,  but  he  silenced 
me. 

“  Hush,  my  dear  fellow,”  he  said ;  “  with  such  sad  work 
as  ours  before  us,  don’t  let  us  think  of  such  small  things.” 

After  this  fashion  was  negotiated  Burton’s  Loan. 

By  the  combined  influence  of  threats  and  bribes,  Mr. 
William  Brown  was  induced  to  own  that  he  knew  more 
than  he  had  acknowledged  of  the  affairs  of  Thomas  Foster. 
We  discovered  from  his  revelations  that  the  unhappy  young 
man  had  lost  at  play  some  of  the  funds  of  the  International 
Society  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and,  as  that  body 
does  not  pardon  such  a  breach  of  trust,  and  may  be  safely 
calculated  upon  to  avenge  it,  he  had  been  driven  to  the 
crime,  which  he  had  no  doubt  hoped  to  conceal  by  the 
replacement  of  the  money. 

The  grief  of  Herbert’s  mother  was  severe,  and  is  lasting. 
But  she  believes  him  to  have  fallen  nobly,  doing  his  duty, 
on  the  right  side  1  And  Alice,  my  wife,  is  almost  consoled 
by  the  conviction  that  her  mother  will  never  learn  the  story 
of  Burton’s  Loan. 
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A  BOOK  has  recently  appeared  of  which  it  is  the  professed 
object  to  give  to  the  modern  generation  of  lazy  readers  the 
pith  of  Boswell’s  immortal  biography.  I  shall,  for  sufficient 
reasons,  refrain  from  discussing  the  niertts  of  the  perform¬ 
ance.  One  remark,  indeed,  may  be  made  in  passing.  The 
circle  of  readers  to  whom  such  a  book  is  welcome  must,  of 
necessity,  be  limited.  To  the  true  lovers  of  Boswell  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  superfluous  ;  the  gentlest  omissions  will 
always  mangle  some  people’s  favorite  passages,  and  addi¬ 
tions,  whatever  skill  they  may  display,  necessarily  injure 
that  dramatic  vivacity  which  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of 
the  original.  The  most  discreet  of  cicerones  is  an  intruder 
when  we  open  our  old  favorite  and,  without  further  m^c, 
retire  into  that  delicious  nook  of  eighteenth  century  society. 
Upon  those,  again,  who  cannot  appreciate  the  infinite 
humor  of  the  original,  the  mere  excision  of  the  less  lively 
pages  will  be  thrown  away.  There  remains  only  that 
narrow  margin  of  readers  whose  appetites,  languid  but  not 
extinct,  can  be  titillated  by  the  promise  that  they  shall  not 
have  the  trouble  of  making  their  own  selection.  Let  us 
wish  them  good  digestions,  and,  in  spite  of  modern  changes 
of  fashion,  more  robust  taste  for  the  future.  I  would  still 
hope  that  to  many  readers  Boswell  has  been  what  he  has 
certainly  been  to  some,  the  first  writer  who  gave  them  a 
love  of  English  literature,  and  the  most  charming  of  all 
companions  long  after  the  bloom  of  novelty  has  departed. 
I  subscribe  most  cheerfully  to  Mr.  Lewes’s  statement 
that  he  estimates  his  acquaintances  according  to  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  Boswell.  A  man,  indeed,  may  be  a  good  Christian, 
and  an  excellent  father  of  a  family,  without  loving  John¬ 
son  or  Boswell,  for  a  sense  of  humor  is  not  one  of  the 
primary  virtues.  But  Boswell’s  is  one  of  the  very  few  books 
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which,  after  manj  jears  of  familiaritj,  will  still  provoke  a 
hearty  laugh  even  in  the  solitude  of  a  study;  and  the 
laughter  is  of  that  kind  which  does  one  good. 

1  do  not  wish,  however,  to  pronounce  one  more  eulogy 
upon  an  old  friend,  but  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  question 
which  he  sometimes  suggests.  Macaulay’s  well-known  but 
provoking  essay  is  more  than  usually  lavish  in  overstrained 
paradoxes.  He  has  explicitly  declared  that  Boswell  wrote 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  books  because  he  was  one  of 
the  ^atest  of  fools.  And  bis  remarks  suggest,  if  they  do 
not  implicitly  assert  that  Johnson  wrote  some  of  the  most 
unreadable  of  books,  although,  if  not  because,  he  possessed 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  intellects  of  the  time.  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  given  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  first  paradox  ;  but 
the  second  may  justify  a  little  further  inquiry.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  talk  of  a  great  man  is  the  reflection  of 
his  books.  Nothing  is  so  false  as  the  common  saying  that 
the  presence  of  a  distinguished  writer  is  generally  disap¬ 
pointing.  It  exemplifies  a  very  common  delusion.  People 
are  so  impressed  by  the  disparity  which  sometimes  occurs, 
that  they  take  the  exception  for  the  rule.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  a  man’s  verbal  utterances  may  differ  materially 
from  his  written  utterances.  He  may,  like  Addison,  be  shy 
in  company ;  he  may,  like  many  retired  students,  be  slow  in 
collecting  his  thoughts;  or  he  may,  like  Goldsmith,  be 
over  anxious  to  shine  at  all  hazards.  Rut  a  patient 
observer  will  even  then  detect  the  essential  identity  under 
superficial  differences  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  in 
that  of  Macaulay  himself,  the  talking  and  the  writing  are 
palpably  and  almost  absurdly  similar.  The  whole  art  of 
criticism  consists  in  learning  to  know  the  human  being  who 
is  partially  revealed  to  us  in  his  spoken  or  his  written  words. 
Whatever  the  means  of  communication,  the  problem  is  the 
same.  The  two  methods  of  inquiry  may  supplement  each 
other ;  but  their  substantial  agreement  is  the  test  of  their 
accuracy.  If  Johnson,  as  a  writer,  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
mere  windbag  and  manufacturerof  sesquipedalian  verbiage, 
whilst,  as  a  talker,  he  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  genuine 
and  deeply  feeling  of  men,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  analy¬ 
sis  has  been  somewhere  defective.  The  discrepancy  is,  of 
course,  partly  explained  by  the  faults  of  Johnson’s  style; 
but  tbe  explanation  only  removes  the  difficulty  a  degree  I 
further.  “  The  style  is  the  man  ”  is  a  very  excellent 
aj'horism,  though  some  eminent  writers  have  lately  pointed 
out  that  Buffon’s  original  remark  was,  Le  alyle  c'est  de 
rhomme.  'Phat  only  proves  that,  like  many  other  good  say¬ 
ings,  it  has  been  polished  and  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
process  of  attrition  in  numerous  minds,  instead  of  being 
struck  out  at  a  blow  by  a  solitary  thinker.  From  a  purely 
logical  point  of  view,  Buffbn  may  be  correct ;  but  the  very 
essence  of  an  aphorism  is  that  slight  exaggeration  which 
makes  it  more  biting  whilst  less  rigidly  accurate.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Buffbn,  the  style  might  b^ong  to  a  man  as  his  coat 
or  his  bat  belongs  to  him.  There  are  parasitical  writers 
who,  in  the  old  phrase,  have  “  formed  their  style,”  by  the 
imitation  of  accepted  models,  and  who  have,  therefore, 
possessed  it  only  by  right  of  appropriation.  Boswell  has 
a  discussion  as  to  the  writers  who  may  have  served  John¬ 
son  in  this  capacity.  But,  in  fact,  Johnson,  like  all  other 
men  of  strong  idiosyncrasy,  formed  bis  style  as  he  formed 
his  legs.  The  peculiarities  of  bis  limbs  were  in  some 
degree  the  result  of  conscious  efforts  in  walking,  swimming, 
and  “  buffeting  with. his  books.”  This  development  was 
doubtless  more  determined  by  the  constitution  which  he 
brought  into  the  world,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  brought  up.  And  even  that  queer  Johnsonese, 
which  Macaulay  supposes  him  to  have  adopted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  more  definite  literary  theory,  will  probably 
appear  to  be  the  natural  expression  of  certain  innate  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  of  the  mental  atmosphere  which  he  breathed 
from  youth.  To  appreciate  fairly  the  strangely  cumbrous 
form  of  his  written  speech,  we  must  penetrate  more  deeply 
than  may  at  first  sight  seem  necessary  beneath  the  outer 
rind  of  this  literarv  Behemoth.  The  difficulty  of  such 
spiritual  dissection  is,  indeed,  very  great ;  but  some  little 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  tbe  subject  by  following  out  such 
indications  as  we  possess. 


The  talking  Johnson  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  us.  So 
far  as  Boswell  needs  an  interpreter,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done 
all  that  can  be  done.  He  has  concentrated  and  explained 
what  is  diffused,  and  often  unconsciously  indicated,  in 
Boswell’s  pages.  When  reading  Boswell,  we  are  half 
ashamed  of  his  power  over  our  sympathies.  It  is  like  turn¬ 
ing  over  a  portfolio  of  sketches,  caricatured,  inadequate, 
and  each  giving  only  some  imperfect  aspect  of  the  original. 
Macaulay’s  smart  paradoxes  only  increase  our  perplexity 
by  throwing  tbe  superficial  contrasts  into  stronger  relief. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  with  true  imaginative  insight,  gives  us  at  once 
the  essence  of  Johnson  ;  he  brings  before  our  eyes  the 
luminous  body  of  which  we  had  previously  been  conscious 
only  by  a  series  of  ipperfect  images  refracted  through  a 
number  of  distorting  media.  To  render  such  a  service 
effectually  is  the  highest  triumph  of  criticism  ;  and  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  say  again  in  feebler  language  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  expressed  so  forcibly.  We  may,  however,  re¬ 
call  certain  general  conclusions  by  way  of  preface  to  the 

Sroblem  which  he  has  not  expressly  considered,  how  far 
obnson  succeeded  in  expressing  himself  through  his 
writings. 

The  world,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  it,  is  composed,  we  all 
know,  of  two  classes  :  there  are  “  the  dull  millions,  who  as  a 
dull  flock  roll  hither  and  thither,  whithersoever  they  are 
led,”  and  there  are  a  few  superior  natures  who  can  see  and 
will.  There  are,  in  other  words,  the  heroes,  and  those  whose 
highest  wisdom  is  to  be  hero-worshippers.  Johnson’s  glory 
is  that  be  belonged  to  the  sacred  band,  though  he  could  not 
claim  within  it  the  highest,  or  even  a  high  rank.  In  the 
current  dialect,  therefore,  he  was  “  nowise  a  clothes-horse 
or  patent  digester,  but  a  genuine  man.”  Whatever  the 
accuracy  of  the  general  conception,  or  of  certain  corollaries 
I  which  are  drawn  from  it,  the  application  to  Johnson  ex¬ 
plains  one  main  condition  of  his  power.  Persons  of  color¬ 
less  imagination  may  hold — nor  will  we  dispute  their 
verdict  —  that  Mr.  Carlyle  overcharges  his  lights  and 
shades,  and  brings  his  heroes  into  too  startling  a  contrast 
with  the  vulgar  herd.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  are  transmitters  rather  than  originators 
of  spiritual  force.  Most  of  us  are  necessarily  condemned 
to  express  our  thoughts  in  formulas  which  we  have  learnt 
from  others  and  can  but  slightly  tinge  with  our  feeble  per¬ 
sonality.  Nor,  as  a  rule,  are  we  even  consistent  disciples 
of  any  one  school  of  thought.  What  we  call  our  opinions 
are  mere  bundles  of  incoherent  formulae,  arbitrarily  stitched 
together  because  our  reasoning  faculties  are  too  <lull  to 
make  inconsistency  painful.  Of  the  vast  piles  of  books 
which  load  our  libraries,  ninety-nine  hundredths  and  more 
are  but  printed  echoes  :  and  it  is  the  rarest  of  pleasures  to 
sav,  here  is  a  distinct  record  of  impressions  at  first  hand. 
We  commonplace  beings  are  hurried  along  in  the  crowd, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  such  slices  of  material  and 
spiritual  food  as  happen  to  drift  in  our  direction,  with  little 
more  power  of  taking  an  independent  course,  or  of  forming 
any  general  theory,  than  the  polyps  which  are  carried 
along  by  an  oceanic  current.  * 

Ask  any  man  what  he  thinks  of  the  world  in  which  he 
is  placed  :  whether,  for  example,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  scene 
of  happiness  or  misery,  and  he  will  either  answer  by  some 
cut  ana-dried  fragments  of  what  was  once  wisdom,  or  he 
will  confine  himself  to  a  few  incoherent  details.  He  had  a 
good  dinner  to-day  and  a  bad  toothache  yesterday  and  a 
family  affliction  or  blessing  the  day  before.  But  he  is  as 
incapable  of  summing  up  bis  impressions  as  an  infant  of 
performing  an  operation  in  tbe  differential  calculus.  It  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  man  who  can  stand  on 
his  own  legs  and  be  conscious  of  his  own  feelings,  who  is 
sturdy  enough  to  react  as  well  as  to  transmit  action,  and 
lofty  enough  to  raise  himself  above  the  hurrying  crowd, 
and  have  some  distinct  belief  as  to  whence  it  is  coming  and 
whither  it  is  going. 

Now  Johnson,  as  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  mankind,  had 
the  power  due  to  a  very  distinct  sentiment,  if  not  to  a  very 
clear  theory,  about  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  It  had 
buffeted  him  severely  enough,  and  he  had  formed  a  decisive 
estimate  of  its  value.  He  was  no  man  to  be  put  off'  with 
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mere  phrases  in  place  of  opinions,  or  to  accept  doctrines 
which  were  not  capable  of  expressing  genuine  emotion. 
To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  his  emotions  were  as  deep 
and  tender  as  they  were  genuine.  How  sacred  was  his 
love  for  his  old  and  ugly  wife ;  how  warm  his  sympathy 
wherever  it  could  be  effective  ;  how  manly  the  self-respect 
with  which  he  guarded  his  dignity  through  all  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  Grub  Street,  need  not  be  once  more  pointed  out. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  extreme 
rarity  of  such  qualities.  Many  people,  we  think,  love  their 
fathers.  Fortunately,  that  is  true;  but  in  how  many 
^ple  is  filial  affection  strong  enough  to  overpower  the 
dread  of  eccentricity  ?  How  many  men  would  have  been 
capable  of  doing  penance  in  Uttoxeter  market,  years  after 
their  father's  death,  for  a  long-passed  act  of  disobedience  ? 
Most  of  us,  again,  would  have  a  temporary  emotion  of  pity 
for  an  outcast  lying  helplessly  in  the  street.  We  should 
call  the  police,  or  send  her  in  a  cab  to  the  workhouse,  or, 
at  least,  write  to  The  Times  to  denounce  the  defective 
arrangements  of  public  charity.  But  it  is  perhaps  better 
not  to  ask  how  many  good  Samaritans  would  take  her  on 
their  shoulders  to  their  own  homes,  care  for  her  wants,  and 
put  her  into  a  better  way  of  life. 

In  the  lives  of  most  eminent  men  we  find  much  good 
feeling  and  honorable  conduct;  but  it  is  an  exception,  even 
in  the  case  of  good  men,  when  we  find  that  a  life  has  been 
shaped  by  other  than  the  ordinary  conventions,  or  that 
emotions  have  dared  to  overflow  the  well-worn  channels  of 
respectability.  The  love  which  we  feel  for  Johnson  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  pivots  upon  which  his  life  turned  are 
invariably  noble  motives,  and  not  mere  obedience  to  cus-  | 
tom.  More  than  one  modern  writer  has  e.xpressed  a  fra¬ 
ternal  affection  for  Addi.son,  and  it  is  justified  by  the  I 
kindly  humor  which  breathes  through  his  “  Essays."  But  j 
what  anecdote  of  that  most  decorous  and  successful  person 
touches  our  hearts  or  has  the  heroic  ring  of  Johnson’s  I 
wrestlings  with  adverse  fortune  ?  Addison  showed  how  a 
Christian  could  die  when  his  life  has  run  smoothly 
through  pleasant  places,  secretaryships  of  state,  and  mar¬ 
riages  with  countesses,  and  when  nothing  —  except  a  few 
overdoses  of  port  wine  —  has  shaken  his  nerves  or  ruffled 
his  temper.  A  far  deeper  emotion  rises  at  the  death-bed 
of  the  rugged  old  pilgrim,  who  has  fought  his  way  to  peace 
in  spite  of  troubles  within  and  without,  who  has  been 
jeered  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  descended  into  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  escaped,  with  pain  and  difficulty, 
from  the  clutches  of  Giant  Despair.  When  the  last  feel¬ 
ings  of  such  a  man  are  tender,  solemn,  and  simple,  we  feel 
ourselves  in  a  higher  presence  than  that  of  an  amiable 
gentleman  who  simply  died,  as  he  had  lived,  with  con¬ 
summate  decorum. 

On  turning,  however,  from  Johnson’s  life  to  his  writings, 
from  Boswell  to  the  Rambler,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  shock  is  trying  to  our  nerves.  The  Rambler  has, 
indeed,  high  merits.  'The  impression  which  it  made  upon 
his  own  generation  proyes  the  fact;  for  the  reputation, 
however  temporary,  Vras  not  won  by  a  concession  to  the 
fashions  of  the  day,  but  to  the  influence  of  a  strong  judg¬ 
ment  uttering  itself  through  uncouth  forms.  The  melan¬ 
choly  which  colors  its  pages  is  the  melanQholy  of  a  noble 
nature.  The  tone  of  thought  reminds  us  of  Bishop  But¬ 
ler,  whose  writings,  defaced  by  a  style  even  more  tire¬ 
some,  though  less  pompous  than  Johnson’s,  have  owed 
their  enduring  reputation  to  a  philosophical  acuteness  in 
which  Johnson  was  certainly  very  deficient.  Both  of  these 
great  men,  however,  impress  us  by  their  deep  sense  of  the 
evils  under  which  humanity  suffers,  and  their  rejection  of 
the  superficial  optimism  of  the  day.  Butler’s  sadness,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  is  that  of  a  recluse,  and  Johnson’s  that  of  a  man 
of  the  world  ;  but  the  sentiment  is  fundamentally  the  same. 
It  may  be  added,  too,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Johnson 
speaks  with  the  sincerity  of  a  man  drawing  upon  his  own 
experience.  He  announces  himself  as  a  scholar  thrust  out 
upon  the  world  rather  by  necessity  than  by  choice  ;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  papers  dwell  upon  the  various  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  literary  class.  Nobody  could  speak  more 
feelingly  of  those  sufferings,  as  no  one  had  a  closer  personal 


acquaintance  with  them.  But  allowing  to  Johnson  what¬ 
ever  credit  is  due  to  the  man  who  performs  one  more  vari¬ 
ation  on  the  old  theme,  Vanilas  Vanitatum,  we  must  in 
candor  admit  that  the  Rambler  has  the  one  unpardonable 
fault :  it  is  unreadable. 

What  an  amazing  turn  he  has  for  commonplaces  1  That 
life  is  short,  that  marriages  from  mercenary  motives  pro¬ 
duce  unhappiness,  that  different  men  are  virtuous  in 
different  degrees,  that  advice  is  generally  ineffectuals 
that  adversity  has  its  uses,  that  fame  is  liable  to  suffer 
from  detraction ;  these  and  a  host  of  other  such  maxim, 
are  of  the  kind  upon  which  no  genius  and  no  depth  of  feel¬ 
ing  can  confer  a  momentary  interest.  Here  and  there  in¬ 
deed  the  pompous  utterance  invests  them  with  an  unlucky 
air  of  absurdity.  “  Let  no  man  from  this  time,"  is  the 
comment  in  one  of  his  stories,  “  suffer  his  felicity  to  depend 
on  the  death  of  his  aunt.”  Every  actor,  of  course,  uses  the 
same  dialect.  A  gay  young  gentleman  tells  us  that  he 
used  to  amuse  his  companions  by  giving  them  notice  of  bis 
friends’  oddities.  “  Every  man,”  he  says,  “  has  some  ha¬ 
bitual  contortion  of  body,  or  established  mode  of  expression, 
which  never  fails  to  excite  mirth  if  it  be  pointed  out  to 
notice.  By  premonition  of  these  parlicularities,  I  secured 
our  pleasantry.”  The  feminine  characters,  Flirtillas,  and 
Cleoras,  and  Euphelias,  and  Penthesileas,  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  grotesque.  Macaulay  remarks  that  he  wears 
the  petticoat  with  as  ill  a  grace  as  Falstaff  himself.  The 
reader,  he  thinks,  will  cry  out  with  Sir  Hugh,  “  I  like  not 
when  a  ’oman  has  a  great  peard  1  1  spy  a  great  peard 
under  her  muffler.”  Odilly  enough  Johnson  gives  the  very 
same  quotation ;  and  goes  on  to  warn  his  supposed  corre¬ 
spondents  that  Phyllis  must  send  no  more  letters  from  the 
Horse  Guards ;  and  that  Belinda  must  “  resign  her  pre¬ 
tensions  to  female  elegance  till  she  has  lived  three  weeks 
without  hearing  the  politics  of  Button’s  Cofl'ee  House.” 

The  doctor  was  probably  sensible  enough  of  his  own 
defects.  And  yet  there  is  still  a  more  wearisome  set  of 
articles.  In  accordance  with  the  precedent  set  by  Addison, 
Johnson  indulges  in  the  dreariest  of  allegories.  Criticism, 
we  are  told,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Labor  and  Truth, 
but  at  last  resigned  in  favor  of  Time,  and  left  Prejudice 
and  False  Taste  to  reign  in  company  with  Fraud  and  Mis¬ 
chief.  Then  we  have  the  genealogy  of  Wit  and  Learning, 
and  of  Satire,  the  son  of  Wit  and  Malice,  and  an  account 
of  their  various  quarrels,  and  the  decision  of  Jupiter. 
Neither  are  the  histories  of  such  semi-allegorical  person¬ 
ages  as  Almamoulin,  the  son  of  Nouradin,  or  of  Anningait 
an<l  Ayut,  the  Greenland  lovers,  much  more  refreshing  to 
modern  readers.  That  Johnson  possessed  humor  of  no 
mean  order,  we  know  from  Boswell ;  but  no  critic  could 
have  divined  his  power  from  the  clumsy  gambols  in  which 
he  occasionally  recreates  himself.  Perhaps  his  happiest 
effort  is  a  dissertation  upon  the  advantage  of  living  in 
garrets ;  but  the  humor  struggles  and  gasps  dreadfully 
under  the  weight  of  words.  There  are,  he  says,  “  some 
who  would  continue  blockheads,  even  on  the  summit  of  the 
Andes  or  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  But  let  not  any  man  be 
considered  as  unimprovable  till  this  potent  remedy  has 
been  tried  ;  for  perhaps  be  was  found  to  be  great  only  in  a 
garret,  as  the  joiner  of  Antaeus  was  rational  in  no  other 
place  but  his’ own  shop.” 

How  could  a  man  of  real  power  write  such  unendurable 
stuff  ?  Or  how,  indeed,  could  any  man  come  to  embody 
his  thoughts  in  the  style  of  which  one  other  sentence  will 
be  a  sufficient  example?  As  it  is  afterwards  nearly  re¬ 
peated.  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  struck  his  fancy.  The 
remarks  of  the  philosophers  who  denounce  temerity  are, 
he  says,  ”  too  just  to  be  disputed  and  too  salutary  to  be 
rejected ;  but  there  is  likewise  some  danger  lest  timorous 
prudence  should  be  inculcated  till  courage  and  enterprise 
are  wholly  repressed,  and  the  mind  congested  in  perpetual 
inactivity  by  the  fatal  influence  of  frigorific  wisdom.”  Is 
there  not  some  danger,  we  ask,  that  the  mind  will  be  be¬ 
numbed  into  perpetual  torpidity  by  the  influence  of  this 
soporific  sapience?  It  is  still  true,  however,  that  this 
Johnsonese,  so  often  burlesqued  and  ridiculed,  was,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  a  genuine  product.  Macaulay  says  that 
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it  is  more  oti'ensive  than  the  mannerism  of  Milton  or  Burke, 
because  it  is  a  mannerism  adopted  on  principle,  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  constant  effoi^.  Facts  do  not  confirm  the  theory. 
Milton’s  prose  style  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  conscious 
effort  to  run  English  into  classical  moulds.  Burke’s  man¬ 
nerism  does  not  appear  in  his  early  writings,  and  we  can 
trace  its  development  from  the  imitation  of  Bolingbroke  to 
the  last  declamation  against  the  Revolution.  But  Johnson 
seems  to  have  written  Johnsonese  from  his  cradle.  In  his 
first  original  composition,  the  preface  to  Father  Lobo’s 
“  Abyssinia,"  the  style  is  as  distinctive  as  in  the  Rambler. 
The  Parliamentary  reports  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
make  Pitt  and  Fox  *  express  sentiments  which  are  prob¬ 
ably  their  own,  in  language  which  is  as  unmistakably 
Johnson’s.  It  is  clear  that  nis  style,  good  or  bad,  was  the 
same  from  bis  earliest  efforts.  It  is  only  in  Iiis  last  book, 
the  "Lives  of  the  Poets,’’  that  the  mannerism,  though 
equally  marked,  is  so  far  subdued  as  to  be  tolerable.  What 
he  himself  called  his  habit  of  using  “  too  big  words  and  too 
many  of  them  ’’  was  no  affectation,  but  as  much  the  result 
of  his  special  idiosyncrasy  as  his  queer  grunfings  and 
twitchings.  Sir  Josnua  Reynolds  indeed  maintained,  and 
we  may  believe  so  attentive  an  observer,  that  his  strange 
physical  contortions  were  the  result  of  bad  habit,  not  of 
actu.)l  disease.  Johnson,  he  said,  could  sit  as  still  as  other 
people  when  his  attention  was  called  to  it.  And  possibly, 
if  he  had  tried,  he  might  have  avoided  the  fault  of  making 
“  little  fishes  talk  like  whales.” 

But  how  did  the  bad  habit i  arise?  According  to  Bos¬ 
well,  Johnson  professed  to  have  “formed  his  style  ”  partly 
upon  Sir  W.  Temple  and  on  “  Chambers’s  Proj'osal  for  his 
Dictionary.”  The  statement  was  obviously  misinterpreted  : 
but  there  is  a  glimmering  of  truth  in  the  theory  that  the 
“style  was  formed” — so  far  as  those  words  have  any 
meaning — on  the  “giants  of  the  seventeenth  century,” 
and  especially  upon  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Johnson’s  taste, 
in  fact,  had  led  him  to  the  study  of  writers  in  many  ways 
congenial  to  him.  His  favorite  book,  as  we  know,  was 
Burton’s  “  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.”  The  pedantry  did  not 
repel  him ;  the  weighty  thought  rightly  attracted  him ;  and 
the  more  complex  structure  of  sentence  was  perhaps  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  an  ear  saturated  with  the  Gallicized 
neatness  of  Addison  and  Pope.  Unluckily,  the  secret  of 
the  old  majestic  cadence  was  hopelessly  lost.  Johnson, 
though  spiritually  akin  to  the  giants,  was  the  firmest  ally 
and  subject  of  the  diver-fish  dynasty  which  supplanted 
them,  fhe  very  faculty  of  hearing  seems  to  change  in 
obedience  to  some  mysterious  law  at  different  stages  of  in¬ 
tellectual  development ;  and  that  which  to  one  generation 
is  delicious  music,  is  to  another  a  mere  droning  of  bag¬ 
pipes  or  the  grinding  of  monotonous  barrel-organs. 

Assuming  that  a  man  can  find  perfect  satisfaction  in  the 
versification  of  the  “  Essay  on  Man,”  we  can  understand  his 
saying  of  “  Lycidas,”  that  “  the  diction  is  har.sh,  the  rhymes 
uncertain,  and  the  numbers  unpleasing.”  In  one  of  the 
Ramblers  we  are  informed  that  the  acoent  in  blank  verse 
ought  properly  to  rest  upon  every  second  syllable  through¬ 
out  the  whole  line.  A  little  variety  must,  he  admits,  be 
allowed  to  avoid  satiety ;  but  all  lines  which  do  not  go  in 
the  steady  jog-trot  of  alternate  heats,  as  regularly  as  the 
piston  of  a  steam-engine,  are  more  or  less  defective.  This 
simple-minded  system  naturally  makes  wild  work  with  the 
poetry  of  the  “  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies.  ’ 
Milton’s  harsh  cadences  are  indeed  excused  on  the  odd 
ground,  that  he  who  was  “  vindicating  the  ways  of  God  to 
man  ”  might  have  been  condemned  for  “  lavishing  much 
of  his  attention  upon  syllables  and  sounds.”  Moreover, 
the  poor  man  did  his  best  by  introducing  sounding  proper 
names,  even  when  they  “  added  little  music  to  his  pot>m;” 
an  example  of  this  feeble,  though  well-meant  expedient, 
being  the  passage  about  the  moon,  which  — 

The  Tuscan  artist  views, 

At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fiesole 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands,  etc. 

This 'profanity  passed  at  the  time  for  ortho  loxy.*  But  the 


misfortune  was,  that  Johnson,  unhesitatingly  subscribing  to 
the  rules  of  Queen  Anne’s  critics,  is  always  instinctively 
feeling  after  the  grander  effects  of  the  old  school.  Nature 
prompts  him  to  the  stateliness  of  Milton,  whilst  Art  orders 
him  to  deal  out  long  and  short  syllables  alternately,  and  to 
make  them  up  in  parcels  of  ten,  and  then  tie  the  parcels 
together  in  pairs  by  the  help  of  a  rhyme.  The  natural  ut¬ 
terances  of  a  man  of  strong  perceptions,  but  of  unwieldy 
intellect,  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  capable  of 
very  deep,  but  not  vivacious  emotions,  would  be  in  stately 
and  elaborate  phrases.  This  style  was  not  more  distinctly 
a  work  of  art  than  the  style  of  Browne  or  Milton,  but,  un¬ 
luckily,  it  was  a  work  pf  bad  art.  Ho  had  the  misfortune, 
not  so  rare  as  it  may  sound,  to  be  born  in  the  wrong  cent¬ 
ury;  and  is,  therefore,  a  giant  in  fetters;  the  amplitude 
of  stride  is  still  there,  but  it  is  checked  into  mechanical 
regularity. 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  observable  in  other  writers  of  the 
time.  The  blank  verse  of  Young,  for  example,  is  generally 
set  to  Pope’s  tune  with  the  omission  of  the  rhymes  ;  whilst 
Thomson,  revolting  more  or  less  consciously  against  the 
canons  of  his  time,  too  often  falls  into  more  pompous 
mouthing.  Shaftesbury,  in  the  previous  generation,  try¬ 
ing  to  write  poetical  prose,  becomes  as  pedantic  as  John¬ 
son,  though  in  a  different  style ;  and  Gibbon’s  mannerism 
is  a  familiar  example  of  a  similar  escape  from  a  monoto¬ 
nous  simplicity  into  awkward  complexity.  Such  writers 
are  like  men  who  have  been  chilled  by  what  Johnson  would 
call  the  “  frigorific  ”  influence  of  the  classicism  of  their 
fathers,  and  whose  numbed  limbs  move  stilHy  and  clumsily 
in  a  first  attempt  to  regain  the  old  liberty.  The  form,  too, 
of  thie  Rambler  is  unfortunate.  Johnson  has  always  Addi¬ 
son  before  his  eyes ;  to  whom  it  was  formerly  the  fashion 
to  compare  him  for  the  same  excellent  reason  which  has 
recently  suggested  comparisons  between  Dickens  and  Thack¬ 
eray,  namely,  that  their  works  were  published  in  the  same 
external  shape.  Unluckily,  Johnson  gave  too  much  excuse 
for  the  comparison  by  really  imitating  Addison,  lie  has 
to  make  allegories,  and  to  give  lively  sketches  of  feminine 
peculiarities,  and  to  ridicule  social  foibles  of  which  he  was, 
at  most,  a  distant  observer.  The  inevitable  consecjuence 
is,  that  though  here  and  there  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
genuine  man,  we  are,  generally,  too  much  provoked  by  the 
awkwardness  of  his  costume  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  or 
even  reading  him. 

In  some  of  his  writings,  however,  Johnson  manages,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  throw  off  these  impediments.  In  his 
deep  capacity  for  sympathy  and  reverence  we  recognize 
some  of  the  elements  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  poet.  He 
is  always  a  man  of  intuitions  rather  than  of  discursive  in¬ 
tellect;  often  keen  of  vision,  though  wanting  in  analytical 
power.  For  poetry,  indeed,  as  it  is  often  understood  now, 
or  even  as  it  was  understood  by  Pope,  he  ha<l  little  enough 
qualification.  He  had  not  the  intellectual  vivacity  implied 
in  the  marvellously  neat  workmanship  of  Pofie,  and  still 
less  the  delight  in  all  natural  and  artistic  beauty  which  we 
generally  take  to  be  essential  to  poetic  excellence.  His 
contempt  for  “  Lycidas  ”  is  sufficiently  significant  upon  that 
head. 

Still  more  characteristic  is  the  incapacity  to  unde^ 
stand  Spenser,  which  comes  out  incidentally  in  his  remarks 
upon  some  of  those  imitations,  which  even  in  the  middle 
ot  the  eighteenth  century  showed  that  the  sensibility  to 
the  purest  form  of  poetry  was  not  quite  extinct  amongst 
us.  But  there  is  a  poetry,  though  we  sometimes  seem  to 
forget  it,  which  is  the  natural  expression  of  deep  moral 
sentiment;  and  of  this  Johnson  has  written  enough  to  re¬ 
veal  very  genuine  power.  'The  touching  verses  upon  the 
death  of  Levett  are  almost  as  pathetic  as  Cowper;  and 
fragments  of  the  two  imitations  of  Juvenal  have  struck 
deep  enough  to  be  not  quite  forgotten.  We  still  quote  the 
lines  about  pointing  a  moral  and  adorning  a  tale,  which 
conclude  a  really  noble  passage.  We  are  too  often  re¬ 
minded  of  his  melancholy  musings  over  the 

Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise, 
and  a  few  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the  “  Vanity  of  Hu- 


*  See,  for  example,  the  (Teat  debate  on  February  13th,  1741. 
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man  Wiabes,”  in  which  he  answers  the  question  whether 
man  must  of  necessit/ 

Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate, 
in  helplessness  and  ignorance,  may  have  something  of  a 
familiar  ring.  We  are  to  give  thanks,  he  says, — 

For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  till ; 

For  patience,  sovereign  o’er  transmuted  ill  ; 

For  faith,  that,  panting  fur  a  happier  seat. 

Counts  death  kind  nature’s  signal  for  retreat; 

These  goods  lor  man,  the  laws  of  heaven  ordain. 

These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain, 

\Vi:h  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 

And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  tind. 

Some  of  these  lines,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  are  noble  in 
expression,  as  well  as  lofty  and  tender  in  feeling.  Johnson, 
like  Wordsworth,  or  even  more  deeply  than  Wordsworth, 
had  felt  all  the  “  heavy  and  the  weary  weight  of  all  this 
unintelligible  world ;  ”  and,  though  h*e  stumbles  a  little  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  versification,  he  bears  himself 
nobly,  and  manages  to  put  his  heart  into  his  poetry.  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  paraphrase  of  the  well-known  lines,  “  Let  obser¬ 
vation,  with  extensive  observation,  observe  mankind  from 
China  to  Peru,”  would  prevent  us  from  saying  that  he  had 
shaken  off  his  verbiage.  He  has  not  the  felicity  of  Gold¬ 
smith’s  ”  Traveller ;  ”  but  his  ponderous  lines  show  genuine 
vigor,  and  can  be  excluded  from  poetry  only  by  the  help  of 
an  arbitrary  classification. 

The  fullest  expression,  however,  of  Johnson’s  feeling  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  “  Rasselas.”  The  inevitable 
comparison  with  Voltaire’s  “  Candide,”  which,  by  an  odd 
coincidence,  appeared  almost  simultaneously,  suggests 
some  curious  lefiections.  The  resemblance  between  the 
moral  of  the  two  books  is  so  strong  that,  as  Johnson  re¬ 
marked,  it  would  have  been  difficult  not  to  suppose  that 
one  had  given  a  hint  to  the.  other,  but  fur  the  chronological 
difficulty.  'I'he  contrast,  indeed,  is  as  marked  as  the  like¬ 
ness.  “  Candide  ”  is  not  adapted  for  family  reading, 
whereas  “  Rasselas  ”  might  be  a  text-book  for  young  ladies 
studying  English  in  a  convent.  “  Candide,”  whatever  the 
disgust  which  it  may  cause,  not  only  to  the  orthodox  but 
to  the  reverent  mind,  is  a  marvel  of  clearness  and  vivacity ; 
whereas  to  read  “  Rasselas  ”  is  about  as  exhilarating  as  to 
wade  knee-deep  through  a  sandy  desert.  Voltaire  and 
Johnson,  however,  the  great  sceptic  and  the  last  of  the 
true  old  Tories,  coincide  pretty  well  in  their  view  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  remedy  which  they  suggest.  The  world 
is,  they  agree,  full  of  misery,  and  the  optimism  which 
would  deny  the  reality  of  the  misery  is  childish.  II  fuul 
cultiuer  noire  jardin  is  the  last  word  of  “  Candide,”  and 
Johnson's  teaching,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  “  Work,  and  don’t  whine.”  It 
need  not  be  considered  here,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  ({uite  plain, 
what  speculative  conclusions  Voltaire  meant  to  draw  from 
his  teaching.  The  peculiarity  of  Johnson  is  that  he  is 
apparently  indifferent  to  any  such  conclusion. 

A  dogmatic  assertion  that  the  world  is  on  the  whole  a 
scene  of  misery,  may  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  differ¬ 
ent  philosophies.  Johnson  asserted  the  opinion  resolutely, 
both  in  writing  and  in  conversation,  but  apparently  never 
troubled  himself  with  any  inferences  but  such  as  have  a 
directly  practical  tendency.  He  was  no  “  speculatist  ”  — 
a  word  which  now  strikes  us  as  having  an  American  twang, 
but  which  was  familiar  to  the  le.xicographer.  His  only 
excursion  to  the  borders  of  such  regions  was  in  the  very 
forcible  review  of  Soame  Jenyns,  who  had  made  a  jaunty 
attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  by  the  help  of  a  few 
of  Pope’s  epigrams.  Johnson’s  sledge-hammer  smashes 
his  flimsy  platitudes  to  pieces  with  an  energy  too  good  for 
such  a  foe.  For  speculation,  properly  so  called,  there  was 
no  need.  The  review,  like  “  liasselas,”  is  simply  a  vigor¬ 
ous  protest  against  the  popular  attempt  to  make  things 
pleasant  by  a  feeble  dilution  of  the  most  watery  kind  of 
popular  preaching.  He  has  no  tiouble  in  remarking  that 
the  evils  of  poverty  are  not  alleviated  by  calling  it  “  want 
of  riches,”  and  that  there  is  a  poverty  which  involves  want 
of  necessaries.  Such  consolation,  indeed,  came  rather 


awkwardly  from  the  elegant  country  gentleman  to  the  poor 
scholar  who  had  just  known  by  experience  what  it  was  to 
live  upon  fourpence-halfpenny  a  day.  Johnson  resolutely 
looks  facts  in  the  face,  and  calls  ugly  things  by  their  right 
names.  Men,  he  tells  us  over  and  over  again,  are  wretched, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  denying  it.  This  doctrine  appears 
in  his  familiar  talk,  and  even  in  the  papers  which  he  meant 
to  be  light  reading.  He  begins  the  prologue  to  a  comedy 
with  the  words,  —  | 

Pressed  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mindj 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind.) 

In  the  “  Life  of  Savage  ”  he  makes  the  common  remark 
that  the  lives  of  many  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  mankind 
have  been  miserable.  The  explanation  to  which  he  in¬ 
clines  is  that  they  have  not  been  more  miserable  than  their 
n'eighbors,  but  that  their  misery  has  been  more  conspicuous 
His  melancholy  view  of  life  may  have  been  caused  simply 
by  his  unfortunate  constitution  ;  for  everybody  sees  in  the 
disease  of  his  own  liver  a  disorder  of  the  universe  ;  but  it 
was  also  intensified  by  the  natural  reaction  of  a  powerful 
nature  against  the  fluent  optimism  of  the  time,  which  ex- 

Kissed  itself  in  Pope’s  aphorbm,  Whatever  is  is  right. 

e  strongest  men  of  the  time  revolted  against  that  at¬ 
tempt  to  cure  a  deep-seated  disease  by  a  few  fine  speeches. 
The  form  taken  by  Johnson’s  revolt  is  characteristic.  Hia 
nature  was  too  tender  and  too  manly  to  incline  to  Swift’s 
misanthropy.  Men  might  be  wretched,  but  ho  would  not 
therefore  revile  them  as  filthy  Yahoos.  lie  was  too  rev¬ 
erent  and  cared  too  little  for  abstract  thought  to  share  the 
scepticism  of  Voltaire.  In  this  miserable  world  the  one 
worthy  object  of  ambition  is  to  do  one’s  duty,  and  the  one 
consolation  deserving  the  name  is  to  be  found  in  religion. 
That  Johnson’s  religious  opinions  sometimes  took  the  form 
of  rather  grotesque  superstition  may  be  true;  and  it  is 
easy  enough  to  ridicule  some  of  its  manifestations.  He 
took  the  creed  of  his  day  without  much  examination  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  its  dogmas  rested ;  but  a  writer  mutt 
be  thoughtless  indeed  who  was  more  inclined  to  laugh  at 
his  superficial  oddities,  than  to  admire  the  reverent  spirit 
and  the  brave  self-respect  with  which  he  struggled  through 
a  painful  life. 

I'he  protest  of  “  Rasselas  ”  against  optimism  is  therefore 
radically  different  from  the  protest  of  Voltaire.  The 
Frenchman  is  aiming,  with  an  irritating  flippancy,  though 
not  without  quick  feeling,  at  popular  theology ;  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  desh’es  to  impress  upon  us  the  futility  of  all  human 
enjoyments,  with  a  view  to  deepen  the  solemnity  of  our 
habitual  tone  of  thought.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  evil 
is  dwelt  upon  more  forcibly  than  the  remedy.  'I'he  book  is 
all  the  more  impressive.  We  are  almost  appalled  by  the 
gloomy  strength  which  sees  so  forcibly  the  misery  of  the 
world,  and  rejects  so  unequivocally  all  the  palliatives  of 
sentiment  and  philosophy.  The  melancholy  is  intensified 
by  the  ponderous  style,  which  suggests  a  man  weary  of  a 
heavy  burden.  The  air  seems  to  be  filled  with  what  John¬ 
son  once  called  “  inspissated  gloom.”  “  Rasselas,”  one  may 
say,  has  a  narrow  escape  of  being  a  great  book,  thoAgh  it 
is  ill  calculated  for  the  hasty  readers  of  to-day.  Indeed, 
the  defects  are  serious  enough.  'I'he  class  of  writing  to 
which  it  belongs  demands  a  certain  dramatic  picture8<}ue^ 
ness  to  r...lnt  the  moral  effectively.  Not  only  the  long- 
winded  sentences,  but  the  slow  evolution  of  thought  and 
the  deliberation  with  which  he  works  out  his  pictures  of 
misery,  make  the  general  effect  dull  beside  such  books  as 
“  Candide  ”  or  “  Gulliver’s  Travels.”  A  touch  of  epigram¬ 
matic  exaggeration  is  very  much  needed ;  and  yet  any¬ 
body  who  nas  the  courage  to  read  it  through  will  admit 
that  Johnson  is  not  an  unworthy  guide  into  those  gloomy 
regions  of  imagination,  which  we  all  visit  sometimes,  and 
which  it  is  as  well  to  visit  in  good  company. 

After  his  fashion,  Johnson  is  a  fair  representative  of 
Greatheart.  His  melancholy  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
feebler  men  by  the  strength  of  the  conviction  that  “  it 
will  do  no  good  to  whine.”  We  know  his  view  of  the 
great  prophet  of  the  Revolutionary  school.  “  Rousseau,” 
he  said,  to  Rowell’s  astonishment,  “  is  a  very  bad  man.  I 
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would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for  his  transportation  than  warmly  as  the  more  sentimental  Goldsmith.  His  conserv- 
that  of  any  felon  who  has  gone  from  the  0!d  Bailey  these  atism  may  be  at  times  obtuse,  but  it  is  never  of  the  cynical 
many  years.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  him  work  in  the  variety.  He  hates  cruelty  and  injustice  as  righteously  as 
plantations.”  That  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  good  John-  he  hates  anarchy.  Indeed,  Johnson’s  contempt  for  mouth- 
sonese  prejudices  of  which  we  bear  so  much ;  and,  of  ing  agitators  of  the  Wilkes  and  Junius  variety  is  one 
course,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  Johnson  was  an  ignorant  which  may  be  shared  by  most  thinkers  who  would  not 
bigot,  who  had  not  in  any  degree  taken  the  measure  of  the  accept  his  principles. 

great  moving  forces  of  his  time.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  There  is  a  vigorous  passage  in  the  “  F alse  Alarm  ’ 
surer  than  that  Johnson  cared  very  little  for  the  new  gos-  which  is  scarcely  unjust  to  the  patriots  of  the  day.  He 
pel  of  the  rights  of  man.  His  truly  British  contempt  for  describes  the  mode  in  which  petitions  are  generally  got 
all  such  fancies  (”  For  anything  I  see,”  be  once  said,  “for-  up.  They  are  sent  from  town  to  town,  and  the  people 
signers  are  fools  ”)  is  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics,  flock  to  see  what  is  to  be  sent  to  the  king.  “  One  man 
Now,  Rousseau  and  bis  like  took  a  view  of  the  world  as  it  signs  because  be  hates  the  Papists ;  another  because  he 
was  quite  as  melancholy  as  Johnson’s.  They  inferred  |  has  vowed  destruction  to  the  turnpikes;  one  because  it 
that  it  ought  to  be  turned  upside  down,  assured  that  the  will  vex  the  parson ;  another  because  he  owes  bis  land- 
millennium  would  begin  as  soon  as  a  few  revolutionai^  lord  nothing ;  one  because  he  is  rich ;  another  because  be 
dogmas  were  accepted.  All  their  remedies  appeared  to  is  poor;  one  to  show  that  he  is  not  afraid,  and  another  to 
the  excellent  Doctor  as  so  much  of  that  cant  of  which  it  show  that  he  can  write.”  The  people,  he  thinks,  are  as 
was  a  man’s  first  duty  to  clear  his  mind.  The  evils  of  life  well  off  as  they  are  likely  to  be  under  any  form  of  govern- 
were  far  too  deeply  seated  to  be  caused  or  cured  by  kings  ment;  and  grievances  about  general  warrants  or  the  rights 
or  demagogues.  One  of  the  most  popular  commonplaces  of  juries  in  libel  cases  are  not  really  felt  so  long  as  they 
of  the  day  was  the  mischief  of  luxury.  That  we  were  all  have  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear.  The  error,  we 
on  the  high  road  to  ruin  on  account  of  our  wealth,  our  j  may  probably  say,  was  less  in  the  contempt  for  a  very 
corruption,  and  the  growth  of  the  national  debt,  was  the  |  shallow  agitation  than  in  the  want  of  perception  that 
te.xt  of  any  number  of  political  agitators.  The  whole  of  deeper  causes  of  discontent  were  accumulating  in  the  back- 
this  talk  was,  to  his  mind,  so  much  whining  and  cant,  ground.  Wilkes  in  himself  was  a  worthless  demagogue ; 
l.<uxury  did  no  harm,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  in-  but-  Wilkes  was  the  straw  carried  by  the  rising  tide  of 
deed  was  in  one  sense  obvious  enough,  had  only  too  little  revolutionary  sentiment,  to  which  Johnson  was  entirely 
of  it.  The  pet  “state  of  nature”  of  theorists  was  a  silly  blind.  Yet  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  political  phi- 
figment.  The  genuine  savage  was  little  better  than  an  losophy,  the  value  of  these  solid,  sturdy  prejudices  is  unde- 
animal  ;  and  a  savage  woman,  whose  contempt  for  civil-  i  niable. 

ized  life  had  prompted  her  to  escape  to  the  forest,  was  I  To  the  fact  that  Johnson  was  the  typical  representative 
simply  a  “  speaking  cat.”  The  natural  equality  of  man-  of  a  large  class  of  Englishmen  we  owe  it  that  the  Society 
kind  was  mere  moonshine.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  of  Rights  did  not  develop  into  a  Jacobin  Club.  The  fine 
he  says,  that  no  two  {leople  can  be  together  for  half  an  phrases  on  which  Frenchmen  become  intoxicated  never 
hour  without  one  acquiring  an  evident  superiority  over  the  turned  the  heads  of  men  impervious  to  abstract  theories  and 
other.  Subordination  is  an  essential  element  of  human  incapable  of  dropping  substances  for  shadows.  There  are 
happiness.  A  Whig  stinks  in  bis  nostrils  because  to  his  evils  in  each  temperament;  but  it  is  as  well  that  some  men 

eye  modern  Whiggism  is  “  a  negation  of  all  principles.”  should  carry  into  politics  that  rooted  contempt  for  whining 

As  he  said  of  Priestley’s  writings,  it  unsettles  everything  which  lay  so  deep  in  Johnson’s  nature.  He  scorned  the 
and  settles  nothing.  “  He  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bottomless  sickliness  of  the  Rousseau  school  as,  in  spite  of  his  consti- 
Whig,  as  they  all  are  now,”  was  his  description  apparently  tutional  melancholy,  he  scorned  valetudinarianism,  whether 
of  Burke.  Order,  in  fact,  is  a  vital  necessity;  wnat  par-  of  the  bodily  or  the  spiritual  order.  He  saw  evil  enough 

ticular  form  it  may  take  matters  comparatively  little ;  and  in  the  world  to  be  heartily,  at  times  too  roughly,  impatient 

therefore  all  revolutionary  dogmas  were  chimerical  as  an  of  all  fine  ladies  who  made  a  luxury  of  grief  or  of  deraa- 
attack  upon  the  inevitable  conditions  of  life,  and  mischiev-  gogues  who  shrieked  about  theoretical  grievances  which 
ous  so  far  as  productive  of  useless  discontent.  We  need  did  not  sensibly  afl'ect  the  happiness  of  one  man  in  a  thou- 
not  ask  what  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  there  may  be  sand.  The  lady  would  not  have  time  to  nurse  her  sorrows 
in  these  principles.  Of  course,  a  Radical,  or  even  a  re-  if  she  had  been  a  washerwoman;  the  grievances  with  which 
spectable  Whig,  like  Macaulay,  who  believed  in  the  mag-  the  demagogues  yelled  themselves  hoarse  could  hardly  be 
ical  efficacy  of  the  British  -Constitution,  might  shriek  or  distinguished  amidst  the  sorrows  of  the  vast  majority  con- 
lau^h  at  such  doctrine.  demned  to  keep  starvation  at  bay  by  unceasing  labor. 

Johnson’s  political  pamphlets,  besides  the  defects  natu-  His  incapacity  for  speculation  makes  his  pamphlets  worth- 
ral  to  a  writer  who  was  only  a  politician  by  accident,  less  beside  Burke’s  philosophical  discourses ;  but  the  treat- 
advocate  the  most  retrograde  doctrines.  Nobody  at  the  ment,  if  wrong  and  defective  on  the  theoretical  side,  is 
present  day  thinks  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  an  admirable  never  contemptible.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  judges  by  his 
or  justifiable  measure  ;  of  would  approve  of  telling  the  intuitive  aversions.  He  rejects  too  hastily  whatever  seems 
Americans  that  they  ought  to  have  been  grateful  for  their  insipid  or  ill-flavored  to  his  spiritual  appetite.  Like  all 
long  exemption  instead  of  indignant  at  the  imposition,  the  shrewd  and  sensible  part  of  mankind,  he  condemns  as 
“We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the  plough  ;  we  wait  till  he  mere  moonshine  what  may  be  really  the  first  faint  dawn  of 
Is  an  ox”  —  was  not  a  judicious  taunt.  He  was  utterly  a  new  daylight.  But  then  his  intuitions  are  noble,  and  his 
wrong ;  and,  if  everybody  who  is  utterly  wrong  in  a  politi-  fundamental  belief  is  the  vital  importance  of  order,  of  ^ 
cal  controversy  deserves  unmixed  contempt,  there  is  no  ligion,  and  of  mortality,  coupled  with  a  profound  convic- 
more  to  be  said  for  him.  We  might  indeed  argue  that  tion,  surely  not  erroneous,  that  the  chief  sources  of  human 
Johnson  was  in  some  ways  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  suffering  lie  far  deeper  than  any  of  the  remedies  proposed 
enlightened  people.  His  hatred  of  the  Americans  was  hy  constitution-mongers  and  fluent  theorists.  The  literary 
complicated  by  bis  hatred  of  slave-oiyiers.  He  anticipated  version  of  these  prejudices,  or  principles,  is  given  most  ex- 
Lincoln  in  proposing  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  as  a  plicitly  in  the  “  Lives  of  the  Poets  ”  —  the  book  which  is 
military  measure.  His  uniform  hatred  for  the  slave-trade  now  the  most  readable  of  Johnson’s  performances,  and 
scandalized  poor  Boswell,  who  held  that  its  abolition  which  most  frequently  recalls  his  conversational  style.  In- 
would  be  equivalent  to  “  shutting  the  gates  of  mercy  on  deed,  it  is  an  admirable  book  in  its  way,  and  but  for  one  or 
mankind.”  His  language  about  the  blundering  tyranny  two  defects  might  enjoy  a  much  more  decided  vitality.  It 
of  the  English  rule  in  Ireland  would  satisfy  Mr.  Froude,  is  full  of  shrewd  sense  and  righteous  as  well  as  keen  esti- 
though  he  would  hardly  have  loved  a  Home  Ruler.  He  mates  of  men  and  things. 

denounces  the  fret^uency  of  capital  punishment  and  the  'The  “  Life  of  Savage,”  written  in  earlier  times,  is  the 
harshness  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  he  invokes  a  -best  existing  portrait  of  that  large  class  of  authors  who,  in 
compassionate  treatment  of  the  outcasts  of  our  streets  as  Johnson’s  phrase,  “  hung  loose  upon  society  ”  in  the  days 
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of  the  Georges.  The  lives  of  Pope,  Dryden,  and  others 
have  scarcely  been  superseded,  though  much  fuller  informa¬ 
tion  has  since  come  to  light ;  and  they  are  all  well  worth 
reading.  But  the  criticism,  like  the  politics,  is  wofully 
out  of  date.  Johnson’s  division  between  the  shams  and  the 
realities  deserves  all  respect  in  both  cases,  but  in  both  cases 
he  puts  many  things  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  dividing  line. 
His  hearty  contempt  for  sham  pastorals  and  sham  love- 
poetry  will  be  probably  shared  by  modern  readers.  “  Who 
will  hear  of  sheep  and  goats  and  myrtle  bowers  and  purl¬ 
ing  rivulets  through  five  acts  ?  Such  scenes  please  barba¬ 
rians  in  the  dawn  of  literature,  and  children  in  the  dawn  of 
life;  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown  away  as  men 
grow  wise  and  nations  grow  learned.”  But  elsewhere  he 
blunders  into  terrible  misapprehensions.  Where  he  errs 
by  simply  repeating  the  accepted  rules  of  the  Pope  school, 
he  for  once  talks  mere  second-hand  nonsense.  But  his 
independent  judgments  are  interesting  even  when  errone¬ 
ous.  His  unlucky  assault  upon  “  Lycidas,”  already  no¬ 
ticed,  is  generally  dismissed  with  a  pitying  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  *•  Among  the  flocks  and  copses  and  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  the  heathen  deities ;  Jove  and  Phoebus,  Neptune  and 
.£olus,  with  a  long  train  of  mythological  imagery,  such-  as 
a  college  easily  supplies.  Nothing  can  less  display  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  less  exercise  invention,  than  to  tell  how  a  shep¬ 
herd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now  feed  his  flocks 
alone  ;  how  one  god  asks  another  god  what  has  become  of 
Lycidas,  and  how  neither  god  can  tell.  He  who  thus 
grieves  can  excite  no  sympathy,  he  who  thus  praises  will 
confer  no  honor.” 

Of  course  every  tyro  in  criticism  has  his  answer  ready. 
He  can  discourse  about  the  aesthetic  tendencies  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  and  explain  the  necessity  of  placing 
one’s  self  at  a  writer’s  point  of  view,  and  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  He  will  add,  perhaps,  that  “  Lycidas  ” 
is  a  test  of  poetical  feeling,  and  that  he  who  does  not  ap¬ 
preciate  its  e.xquisite  melody  has  no  music  in  his  soul. 
The  same  writer  who  will  tell  us  all  this,  and  doubtless 
with  perfect  truth,  would  probably  have  adopted  Pope  or 
Johnson’s  theory  with  equal  confidence  if  he  had  lived  in  , 
the  last  century.  “Lycidas”  repelled  Johnson  by  incon-  ^ 
gruities,  which  from  his  point  of  view  were  certainly  offen¬ 
sive.  Most  modern  readers,  I  will  venture  to  suggest,  feel 
the  same  annoyances,  though  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
avow  them  freely.  If  poetry  is  to  be  judged  exclusively  by 
the  simplicity  and  force  with  which  it  expresses  sincere 
emotion,  *•  Lycidas  ”  would  hardly  convince  us  of  Milton’s 
profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of  King,  and  must  be  con¬ 
demned  accordingly. 

To  the  purely  pictorial  or  musical  effects  of  a  poem 
Johnson  was  nearly  blind ;  but  that  need  not  suggest  a 
doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  love  for  the  poetry  which 
came  within  the  range  of  his  own  sympathies.  Every 
critic  is  in  effect  criticisjng  himself  as  well  as  his  author  ; 
and  I  confess  that  to  nty  mind  an  obviously  sincere  record 
of  impressions,  however  one-sided  they  may  be,  is  infinitely 
refreshing,  as  revealing  at  least  the  honesty  of  the  writer. 
The  ordinary  run  of  criticism  generally  implies  nothing 
but  the  extreme  desire  of  the  author  to  show  that  he  is  open 
to  the  very  last  new  literary  fashion.  I  sbpuld  welcome  a 
good  assault  upon  Shakespeare  which  was  not  prompted  by 
a  love  of  singularity  ;  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  popular 
idols  —  I  have  not  the  courage  to  name  them  —  upon  whom 
I  could  witness  a  genuine  attack  with  entire  equanimity, 
not  to  say  some  complacency.  If  Johnson’s  blunder  m 
this  case  implied  sheer  stupidity,  one  can  only  say  that 
honest  stupidity  is  a  much  better  thing  than  clever  insin¬ 
cerity  or  fluent  repetition  of  second-hand  dogmas.  But  in 
fact,  this  dislike  of  “  Lycidas,’’  and  a  good  many  instances 
of  critical  incapacity  might  be  added,  is  merely  a  misap¬ 
plication  of  a  very  sound  principle.  The  hatred  of  cant 
and  humbug  and  affectation  of  all  vanity  is  a  most  salutary 
ingredient  even  in  poetical  criticism.  Johnson,  with  his 
natural  ignorance  of  that  historical  method,  the  exaltation 
of  which  threatens  to  become  a  part  of  our  contemporary 
cant,  made  tbe  pardonable  blunder  of  supposing  that  what 
would  have  been  gross  affectation  in  Gray  must  have  been 


affectation  in  Milton.  His  eaf  had  been  too  much  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  contemporary  school  to  enable  him  to  recog¬ 
nize  beauties  which  would  even  have  shone  through  some 
conscious  affectation.  He  had  the  rare  courage  —  for,  even 
then,  Milton  was  one  of  the  tabooed  poets — to  say  what 
he  thought  as  forcibly  as  he  could  say  it ;  and  he  has  suf¬ 
fered  the  natural  punishment  of  plain  speaking.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  admitted  that  a  book  embodying  sucb  princi¬ 
ples  is  doomed  to  become  more  or  less  obsolete,  like  his 
political  pamphlets.  And  yet,  as  significant  of  the  writer’s 
own  character,  as  containing  many  passages  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  expressed  in  forcible  language,  it  is  still,  though  not 
a  great  t^k,  really  impressive  within  the  limits  of  its  ca¬ 
pacity. 

After  this  imperfect  survey  of  Johnson’s  writings,  it  only 
remains  to  be  noticed  that  all  the  most  prominent  peculiari¬ 
ties  are  the  very  same  which  gave  interest  to  his  spoken 
utterances.  The  doctrine  is  the  same,  though  the  preacher’s 
manner  has  changed.  His  melancholy  is  not  so  heavy- 
eyed  and  depressing  in  his  talk,  for  we  catch  him  at 
moments  of  excitement;  but  it  is  there,  and  sometimes 
bursts  out  emphatically  and  unexpectedly.  The  prospect 
of  death  often  clouds  his  mind,  and  he  bursts  into  tears 
when  he  thinks  of  his  past  sufferings.  His  sacred  love  of 
truth  and  uncompromising  hatred  of  cant  in  all  its  innumer¬ 
able  transmutations,  prompts  half  his  most  characteristic 
sayings.  His  queer  prejudices  take  a  humorous  form  and 
give  a  delightful  zest  to  his  conversation.  His  contempt 
for  abstract  speculation  comes  out  when  he  vanquishes 
Berkeley,  not  with  a  grin,  but  by  “  striking  his  foot  with 
mighty  force  against  a  large  stone.”  His  arguments,  in¬ 
deed,  never  seem  to  have  owed  much  to  what  is  generally 
meant  by  logic.  He  scarcely  waits  till  his  pistol  misses  fire 
to  knock  you  down  with  the  butt-end.  The  merit  of  his 
best  sayings  is  not  that  they  compress  an  argument  into  a 
I  phrase,  but  that  they  are  vivid  expressions  of  an  intuitive 
'  judgment.  In  other  words,  they  are  always  humorous 
j  rather  than  witty.  He  holds  his  own  belief  with  so  vigor¬ 
ous  a  grasp  that  all  argumentative  devices  for  loosening  it 
seem  to  be  thrown  away.  As  Boswell  says,  he  is  through 
your  body  in  an  instant  without  any  preliminary  parade ; 
he  gives  a  deadly  lunge,  but  cares  little  for  skill  of  fence. 
“  We  know  we  are  free  and  there’s  an  end  of  it  ”  is  his 
characteristic  summary  of  a  perplexed  bit  of  metaphysics ; 
and  he  would  evidently  have  no  patience  to  wander  through 
the  labyrinths  in  which  men  like  Jonathan  Edwards  de¬ 
lighted  to  perplex  themselves.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  see  a  fuller  report  of  one  of  those  conversations  in  which 
Burke  “  wound  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent,”  and  contrast 
his  method  with  .Johnson’s  downright  hitting.  Boswell  had 
not  the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  will,  to  give  an  adequate 
account  of  such  a  “  wit  combat.” 

That  such  a  mind  should  express  itself  more  forcibly  in 
s;  ecch  is  intelligible  enough.  Conversation  was  to  him 
not  merely  a  contest,  but  a  means  of  escape  from  himself. 
“  I  may  be  cracking  my  joke,”  he  said  to  Boswell,  “  and 
cursing  the  sun :  Sun,  how  I  hate  thy  beams !  ”  The 
phrase  sounds  exaggerated,  but  it  was  apparently  his 
settled  conviction  that  the  only  remedy  for  melancholy, 
except  indeed  the  religious  remedy,  was  in  hard  work  or  in 
the  rapture  of  conversational  strife.  His  little  circle  of 
friends  called  forth  his  humor  as  the  Jlouse  of  Commons 
excited  Chatham’s  eloquence ;  and  both  of  them  were  in¬ 
clined  to  mouth  too  much  when  deprived  of  the  necessary 
stimulus.  Chatham’s  set  speeches  were  as  pompous  as 
Johnson’s  deliberate  writing.  They  resemble  the  chemical 
bodies  which  acquire  entirely  new  properties  when  raised 
beyond  a  certain  degree  of  temperature.  Indeed,  we  fre¬ 
quently  meet  touches  of  the  conversational  Johnson  in  his 
controversial  writing.  “  Taxation  no  Tyranny  ”  is  at 
moments  almost  as  pithy  as  Swift,  though  the  style  is 
never  so  simple. 

The  celebrated  Letter  to  Chesterfield,  and  the  letter  in 
which  he  tells  MaePherson  that  he  will  not  be  “  deterred 
from  detecting  what  he  thinks  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a 
rulHan,”  are  as  good  specimens  of  the  smashing  repartee 
as  anything  in  Boswell’s  reports.  Nor,  indeed,  does  his 
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pomposity  sink  to  mere  verbiage  so  oAen  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  translate  his  ponderous 
phrases  into  simple  words  without  losing  some  of  their 
meaning.  The  structure  of  the  sentences  is  compact,  though 
they  are  too  elaborately  balanced  and  stuffed  with  superflu¬ 
ous  antitheses.  The  language  might  be  simpler,  but  it  is 
not  a  mere  sham  aggregation  of  words.  His  written  style, 
however  faulty  in  other  respects,  is  neither  slipshod  nor 
ambiguous,  and  passes  into  his  conversational  style  by  im¬ 
perceptible  degrees.  The  radical  identity  is  intelligible, 
though  the  superhcial  context  is  certainly  curious.  We 
may  perhaps  say  that  his  century,  unfavorable  to  him  as  a 
writer,  gave  just  what  he  required  for  talking.  If,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  the  art  of  conversation  is  disappearing,  it 
is  because  society  has  become  too  large  and  difi'use.  The 
good  talker,  as,  indeed,  the  good  artist  of  every  kind,  de- 
mnds  upon  the  tacit  cooperation  of  the  social  medium. 
The  chorus,  as,  indeed,  Johnson  has  shown  ver^  well  in  one 
of  the  Ramtilert,  is  ijuite  as  essential  as  the  main  performer. 
Nobody  talks  well  in  London,  because  everybody  has  con¬ 
stantly  to  meet  a  fresh  set  of  interlocutors,  and  is  as  much 
put  out  as  a  musician  who  has  to  be  always  learning  a  new 
instrument  A  literary  dictator  has  ceased  to  be  a  possi¬ 
bility,  so  far  as  direct  personal  influence  is  concerned. 

In  the  club  Johnson  knew  how  every  blow  would  tell, 
and  in  the  rapid  thrust  and  parry  dropped  the  heavy  style 
which  muffled  his  utterances  in  print.  He  had  to  deal  with 
concrete  illustrations,  instead  of  expanding  into  platitudi¬ 
nous  generalities.  The  obsolete  theories  wnich  impair  the 
value  of  his  criticism  and  his  politics,  become  amusing  in 
the  form  of  pithy  sayings,  though  they  weary  us  when 
asserted  in  new  expositions.  His  greatest  literary  effort, 
the  Dictionary,  has  of  necessity  become  anticjuated  in 
use,  and,  in  spite  of  the  intellectual  vigor  indicated,  can 
hardly  he  commended  for  popular  reading.  And  thus  but 
for  the  inimitable  Boswell,  it  must  be  admitted  that  John¬ 
son  would  probably  have  sunk  very  deeply  into  oblivion. 
A  few  good  sayings  would  have  been  preserved  by  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  others,  or  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition, 
and  doubtless  assigned  in  process  of  time  to  Sydney  Smith 
and  other  conversational  celebrities.  A  few  couplets  from 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes”  would  not  yet  nave  been 
submerged,  and  curious  readers  would  have  recognized  the 
power  of ‘‘  R'.isselas,”  and  been  delighted  with  some  shrewd 
touches  in  the  “  Lives  of  the  Poets.”  But  with  all  desire 
to  magnify  critical  insight,  it  must  be  admitted  that  that 
man  would  have  shown  singular  penetration,  and  been  re- 

farded  as  an  eccentric  commentator,  who  had  divined  the 
umor  and  the  fervor  of  mind  which  lay  bid  in  the  remains 
of  the  huge  lexicographer.  And  yet  when  we  have  once 
recognized  his  power,  we  can  see  it  everywhere  indicated 
in  his  writings,  though  by  an  unfortunate  fatality  the  style 
or  the  substance  was  always  so  deeply  affected  by  the 
faults  of  the  time,  that  the  product  is  never  thoroughly 
sound.  His  tenacious  conservatism  caused  him  to  cling  to 
decaying  materials  for  the  want  of  anything  better,  and  he 
has  sutl'ered  the  U'ltural' penalty.  He  was  a  great  force 
wasted,  so  far  as  .itxrature  was  concerned,  because  the 
fashionable  costume  of  the  day  hampered  the  free  exercise 
of  his  powers,  and  because  the  only  creeds  to  which  he 
could  attach  himself  were  in  the  phase  of  decline  and  inani- 
Uon.  A  century  earlier  or  later  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  expressing  himself  through  books  as  well  as  through  his 
talk ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  choose  the  time  of  our 
birth,  and  some  very  awkward  consequences  follow. 


[JERRY  DONOVAN’S  MIDNIGHT  MASS. 

Lough  Iney  is  situated  in  one  of  the  wildest  valleys  in 
the  west  of  Ireland.  The  Law  Life  Assurance  Company 
have  erected  a  lo<lge  by  the  edge  of  the  lake,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  difciples  of  old  Izaak,  but  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  that  distinguished  guild,  the  internal  ar¬ 
rangements  have  never  been  completed,  and  it  stands  virtu¬ 
ally  a  bleak  house,  resembling  that  stereotyped  Dead  Sea 


fruit,  the  rottenness  of  the  core  of  which  is  so  often  made 
capital  of  by  simile-loving  litterateurs. 

I  was  fisning  Lough  Iney  —  the  month  was  August,  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three.  It 
was  a  melting  day,  with  murky  clouds  overheail,  and  just 
a  chance  of  a  breeze  later  on.  My  rod  lay  bobbing  at  its 
own  reflection  from  out  the  end  of  the  boat,  and  I  was 
smoking  the  calumet  of  peace,  and  engaged  —  Micawber- 
wise  —  waiting  for  something  to  turn  op.  At  the  bow  sat 
Jerry  Donovan,  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  in  the 
act  of  “  reddyin  ”  his  dhudeen,  or  little  black  pipe.  Jerry’s 
eye  was  as  bright  as  a  glass  bead,  and  twinkled  like  a 
dissipated  star.  Ho  was  Myles  na  Coppalleen,  except  that 
be  was  a  trifle  more  ragged  —  the  complicated  patchwork 
upon  his  small-clothes  would  have  puzzled  the  Davenport 
Brothers.  Jerrjr  and  I  were  upon  terms  of  the  easiest 
familiarity,  which  I  cautiously  cemented  by  occasional 
“  golliogues,”  as  be  invariably  called  them,  from  out  a 
leathern  flask  which  hung  suspended  to  my  waist,  and  the 
giving  of  which  generally  evoked  from  the  recipient  a 
thoroughly  Irish  sentiment,  or  a  fragment  of  song. 

Jerry  had  lighted  bis  pipe,  and  I  had  refilled,  when  he 
suddenly  asked  — 

“  Did  ye  ever  hear  tell  o’  Martin  Hannegan’s  ass,  sir ‘f  ” 

I  responded  in  the  negative. 

“  He  was  a  quare  sort  av  a  baste.  He  dhrank  whin  he 
was  dhry.” 

“  That’s  a  broad  hint,  Jerry.” 

“  Begorra,  I’m  as  dhry  as  a  cuckoo.” 

Having  poured  him  out  a  “  golliogue  ”  he  held  the  vessel 
in  bis  hand  whilst  he  delivered  himself  of  this  flourishing 
sentiment :  — 

“  May  yer  days  be  as  bright  as  the  bades  on  this  sper- 
rits,  an  may  yer  heart  be  always  as  sthrong.” 

“  There’s  no  chance  of  a  fish,  Jerry  ?  ” 

“  Divil  a  wan,  yer  anner.” 

“  Any  chance  of  a  story,  Jerry  ?  ” 

“  Troth  thin  there  is,  ^kase  ye’ve  thrated  me  dacent, 
and  I’ll  tell  ye  what  happened  me  in  regard  av  sarvin’ 
mass,  in  the  little  Chapel  of  Ballynacluskeen,  over  the  hill 
beyant,”  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  in  the  direction  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  known  as  Honnamondhoul,  towering  right  over  us. 
Ilaving  carefully  taken  three  or  four  vigorous  pulls  at  his 
pipe,  he  removed  it  from  his  mouth,  and  commenced  as 
follows :  — 

”  Well,  sir,  I  was  a  lump  av  a  gossoon  about,  tboth  it’s 
a  long  time  ago.  sure  enough  —  and  divil  resave  the  buke 
I’d  read,  or  sum  I’d  do,  but  it’s  aflher  the  rabbits  I  was, 
and  ketchin’  fish,  an  divartin’  meself  intirely,  whin  wan 
mornin’,  nigh  Christmas,  up  comes  Father  Myles  Mac- 
manus  —  may  he  be  sayin’  the  rosary  in  beatificaytion  this 
blessed  minit,  amin.”  And  Jerry  reverently  removed  his 
hat.  “  Up  he  kern  to  where  me  poor  mother,  was  sittin’ 
foreninst  the  fire,  and  says  he  ‘Missis  Kinshella’  says  be, 
‘  why  the  blazes  I  ’  ”  here  Jerry  coughed  violently,  “  thim’s 
not  his  riverence's  exact  words,  sir,  but,  ye  see,  be  was  riz. 

‘  Misses  Kinshella,’  says  he,  ‘  have  ye  no  regard  at  all 
at  all,  for  to  be  in  glory  whin  ye  shovel  off  this  mortial 
coil '{ ’  says  he. 

“  ‘  Oh  yer  riverence,’  says  the,  ‘  why  wud  ye  utther  thim 
hard  words  agin  me  ?  ”  beginnin’  for  to  cry. 

“  ‘  Bekase  mam,’  says  he,  a  little  softened,  ‘  ye’re  not 
doin’  yer  dhuty.’ 

“  ‘  Oh  Father  Myles, what  is  it  I  done  wrong  ’/  ’  says  she, 
roarin’  till  ye’d  think  her  heart  wud  spblit. 

“  ‘  Why  don’t  ye  sind  that  gossoon,’  pointing  bis  finger 
at  me,  ‘  to  attind  me  mass?  ’  says  he.  ‘  I  was  bet  up  entirely 
a  Sunday  for  some  wan  to  attind  last  mass,  and  I  was  wud- 
out  me  brequest  till  it  was  time  for  to  go  to  me  dinner,’ 
says  he,  ‘  an’  I’m  not  over  sthrong,’  says  he,  ‘  be  raisin  av 
my  heart  that’s  wrong.’ 

He’d  only  spile  yer  mass,  yer  riverince,’  says  me  poor 
mother,  thryin’  for  to  get  me  oft. 

“  ‘  Sind  him  to  me  on  Christmas  Eve,’  says  Father  Mac, 
‘  an’  I’ll  larn  him  how  for  to  do  it  —  for  he  must  attind  the 
midnight  mass,’  says  he. 

“  So,  for  to  make  a  long  story  short,  yer  anner,  he  got 
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the  soft  fide  o’  me  poor  mother,  an’  I  was  sint  wud  a  sore 
heart  over  the  hills  to  that  little  chapel,  foreninst  ye,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  for  to  larn  for  to  sarve  the  midnight 
mass. 

l|^“  Well,  sir.  Father  Myles  was  the  broth  av  a  priest.  lie 
never  thought  av  nothin’  but  the  souls  av  the  faithful  de¬ 
parted,  an’  av  the  sinful  meandherins  av  some  av  his  flock; 
an’  in  regard  o’  dhrink  he  was  cruel  bard.  Av  he  got  the 
taste  av  a  smell  o’  sperrits  off  av  a  boy,  he  was  at  him  like 
a  cock  to  a  blackberry.  He’d  pick  an’  pick  an’  pick  at 
him,  until  he  wouldn’t  leave  a  flitther  on  him,  an’  ye’d  do 
all  sorts  to  get  out  av  his  claws. 

« I  wint  up  to  the  chapel,  and  he  fairly^  bothered  me 
wad  et  cum  sperrit-tew  tew  oh,  till  I  kem  away  wud  an 
ass’s  load  av  Latin  in  my  head,  but  all  rowled  up  like  a 
plate  av  stirabout,  so  that  whin  I  had  a  ’  Dominny  ’  all 
richt,  av  I  was  to  be  sint  to  Botany  for  it,  I  couldn’t  bowl 
out  the  vobiscum.  j 

*'  Blur  an’  ages  (says  I),  what’ll  I  do  at  all  at  all  ?  I 
must  only  thry  an’  ^ther  him  wud  the  bell.” 

Jerry  paused,  threw  a  sheep’s  eye  at  my  flask,  which  I 
retended  not  to  perceive,  and  taking  a  prolonged  pull  at 
is  dhudeen,  continued  — 

“  Divil  sich  a  night  ever  kem  out  av  the  sky,  for  snow. 

It  bet  all  ye  ever  beerd  tell  av.  The  flakes  was  as  big  as 
hin’s  eggs,  and  there  was  a  wind  blowin’  that  wud  tie  the 
sthrings  av  yer  brogues. 

Yer  not  going  for  to  sind  the  gossoon  out  sich  a  hard 
night  Y  ’  says  me  poor  father. 

“  ‘  There’s  no  help  for  it,’  says  me  mother. 

“  ‘  lie’ll  be  smothered  wud  the  cowld.  Be  sed  be  me, 
and  let  him  stay  where  he  is.’ 

“  ‘  He  must  sarve  midnight  mass,”  says  me  mother. 

“  ‘  There’ll  he  no  wan  to  hear  it,’  says  me  father,  a  little 
rough. 

“ ‘But  Father  Macinanus  must  say  it,’ says  me  mother. 
She  got  the  hetther  av  him,  av  coorse,  an’  I  was  sint  out  to 
crass  that  very  bill,  for  we  wor  livin’  below  there  in  the 
bog.” 

“  That  must  have  been  a  damp  spot,  Jerry,”  I  inter¬ 
posed.  • 

“  Damp,  nvic !  It’s  hetther  nor  half  the  year  undher 
watber,  an’  the  very  snipes  has  the  newralgy.  It’s  only  fit 
for  a  say  gull,  or  a  dispinsary  dochthor.” 

A  more  dreary  looking  region  I  never  beheld.  Even  in 
the  bright  summer  sunlight  it  looked  a  dismal  swamp. 

“I  had  four  good  mile  to  put  undher  me,”  Jerry  re¬ 
sumed,  “  four  good  mile,  as  bad  as  tin,  for  it  was  all  up  hill, 
an’  I,  only  I  knew  the  short  cuts  on  me  road  as  well  as  a 
crow,  be  me  soul  an’  it’s  in  the  Bottom  av  the  lake  here 
among  the  salmin —  bad  cess  to  thim,  why  won’t  they  take 
the  illigant  flies  that  yer  anner  is  timpting  thim  wud  —  I’d 
be,  as  shure  as  there’s  a  bill  on  a  crow.” 

“  It  was  tough  work;  ver  anner,  sthrugglin’  agin’  wind  an’ 
snow,  an’  I  goin’  entirely  agin’  me  likin,’  an’  not  a  word  av 
what  Father  Myles  hdd  discoorsed  to  me  in  the  mornin’ 
but  was  clane  bet  out  o’  me  head.  More  nor  twice’t  I  was 
goin’  for  to  turn  back,  but  somethin’  tould  me  to  go  on. 
There  was  a  wake  at  Phil  Dimpsy’s,  an’  a  dance  at  a  shee- 
been  beyant  Glendalough,  but  somethin’  sed,  go  on,  Jerry, 
yer  wanted,  an’  on  I  wint,  wud  snow-balls  as  hard  as 
marvels  slickin’  to  me  brogues.” 

“By  Jove, .Terry,  if  I  had  been  in  your  place.  I’d  have 
left  Father  Macmanus  in  the  lurch,”  said  I. 

“  So  ye  wud,  and  that’s  just  yer  ignorance,”  retorted 
Jerry,  in  an  offended  tone.  “  Av  ye  hear  me  out,  ye’ll  see 
that  I  was  in  the  right  in  purshuin’  the  path,  but  folly  yer 
own  way.  Av  ye  don’t  like  the  story,  ye  can  lave  it,  sir.” 

A  golliogue  restored  mutual  confidence,  and  he  re¬ 
sumed  — 

“  Whin  I  got  up  to  the  chapel,  there  wasn’t  a  stim  av 
light,  an’  I  crept  round  to  the  vesthry  doore,  and  knocked 
respectful  like,  but  no  answer.  I  knocked  agin  ;  no  answer. 
I  nz  the  latch,  and  pushed  the  doore,  the  last  sod  was 
burnin’  out,  an’  there  wasn’t  a  handful  o’  fire. 

“  ‘  He  hasn’t  come  yet,’  say^s  I  to  meself,  ‘  so  I’ll  humor 
the  fire,’  and  I  wint  for  to  stir  it,  whin  I  felt  me  heart  drop 


into  me  brogues,  and  me  hair  fly  up  to  the  ceilin’,  for  fore- 
nenst  me  stud  Father  Myles  Macmanus,  as  white  as  if  he 
was  bein’  waked,  and  lookin’  quare  an’  murnful.  He  was 
in  his  vestmints  reddy  for  his  mass. 

“I  cudn’t  spake.  Me  tongue  was  that  dhry  in  me 
throat,  that  ye  cud  have  grated  a  lump  av  sugar  on  it;  I 
comminced  for  to  shake  liae  a  dog  that’s  too  long  in  the 
wather,  an’  I  was  that  afeard  that  me  stomik  was  say- 
sick. 

“  He  never  sed  a  word,  but  kept  lookin’  at  me,  quare 
and  murnful, 

”  1  sthruggled  wud  a  patther  and  avry ;  it  gev  me  cour¬ 
age,  for,  sez  I,  afiher  a  little,  *  It’s  a  terrible  night,  yer 
riverince.’ 

“  ‘  Are  ye  reddy  to  sarve  me  mass  ?  ’  says  he,  in  a  voice 
that  mad  me  shiver,  for  it  was  as  if  it  kem  out  av  a  nailed 
coffin. 

“‘I’m  reddy,  yer  riverince,’ says  I,  ‘ but  there’s  not  a 
crayture  stirrin’.  I  kem  up  the  boreen,  an’  there  wasn’t  a 
thrack.’ 

“  ‘  Are  ye  reddy  to  sarve  me  mass  ?  ’  says  he  agin,  in 
the  same  awful  voice. 

“‘Will  I  light  the  althar,  yer  riverince,’ says  I.  He 
sed  nothin’  to  this,  but  waved  me  wud  his  hand  for  to  ^ 
before  him.  Me  knees  was  rattlin’  together,  like  pa3’s  in 
a  mug,  hut  I  lurched  before  him,  out  into  the  dark  chapel, 
and  it  was  as  dark  as  the  velvet  on  yer  anner’s  collar, 
hairin’  one  little  light,  in  th’  althar,  that  nied  the  place 
look  like  the  bottom  av  the  lake.  An’  now  kem  the  fear 
on  me  that  I  cudn’t  ansur  right,  an’  that  1  was  av  no  more 
use  nor  that  ould  ram  that’s  nibblin’  over  in  th’  island 
there  ;  but  it’s  truth  I’m  tcllin’  ye,  from  the  niinit  he  com¬ 
minced,  the  whole  av  the  risponsis  kem  to  me  as  if  they 
wor  wrote  in  letters  av  light  on  the  wall,  and  I  sarved  his 
mass  as  well  as  if  I’d  been  in  Maynooth  Collidge  for  a 
quart  her. 

“  Yer  not  a  Catholic,  Misther  Bowles,  an  mebbe  ye 
never  heerd  a  mass,  or  was  in  a  chapel  nay ther  ?  ” 

This  was  put  interrogatively. 

“  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  Jerry,  but  I  have  been  in  a  Cath¬ 
olic  church,  and  have  heard  mass  more  than  once,”  I 
replied. 

“  I’m  glad  of  it,  for  ye’ll  undherstand  what  I’m  goin’  to 
tell  ye,  sir.  At  the  ind  av  the  mass,  when  all  is  over,  the 
priest  comes  down  the  step  av  th’  althar,  and  comminces 
wud  the  Day  Profundis  or  prayer  for  the  dead.  Well,  sir, 

I  was  reddy  wud  me  risponsis,  whin  he  turns  to  me,  an’  he 
sez  —  oh  murther,  how  I  shake  whin  I  pondher  on  thim 
words  —  sez  he,  ‘  Pray  !  ’  sez  he,  ‘  pray  for  the  sowl  av  a 
dead  man.  Pray  !  ’  sez  he,  ‘  pray  as  ye  hope  to  be  saved. 
Let  yer  prayer  be  as  white  as  the  snow  that’s  failin’  from 
jieaven  this  blessed  night.’ 

“  I  threw  meself  on  the  steps  av  th’  althar,  and  prayed 
mv  l)€st.  I  was  found  there  the  next  mornin’  by  Tim 
O’Shaughnessy,  who  kem  up  to  reddy  the  chapel  for  first 
mass.  ^ 

“  ‘  What  the  mischief  are  ye  doin’  there,  ye  young  imp  ?  ’ 
says  he. 

“  I  tould  him  how  I  sarved  Father  Macmanus’s  mid¬ 
night  mass.  • 

“  ‘  Sarved  what  ?  ’  says  he. 

“‘Father  Myles  Macmanus’s  midnight  mass,’  an’ I  up 
an’ t  )uld  him  all  about  it. 

“  He  looked  verj-  frightened,  and  quare,  an’  sez  he  — 

“  ‘  Ye  hadn’t  a  sup  in  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Sorra  a  wan,’  sez  I,  ‘  and  I  wudn’t  tell  a  He  in  this 
holy  place  for  the  goold  av  Arabia. 

‘  ‘  vVell.’  says  he,  ‘  it’s  awful  to  think  of,  for  Father 
Myle$  Macmanus  died  yesterday,  at  four  o'clock' " 

Jerry  Djnovan,  when  he  concluded,  wiped  the  perspira-* 
tion  from  his  brow,  and  seemed  as  though  engaged  in 
prayer,  then  suddenly  resuming  his  wonted  nonchalance, 
he  exclaimed  — 

“  Here’s  the  breeze,  'yer  anner.  Take  the  rod  in  the 
heel  av  yer  fist,  an  ye’ll  be  into  a  ten  pounder  afore 
long.” 
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MR.  GLADSTONE’S  TRANSLATION  OF  HO¬ 
MER’S  SHIELD  OF  ACHILLES. 

BY  TBK  REV.  T.  H.  L.  LEARY,  D.  C.  L. 

d  If  ever  there  was  an  accomplished  scholar  whose  genius 
was  spoiled  by  a  twist,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  that  scholar.  He 
has  read  and  written  much  on  the  Homeric  poems,  but  all 
that  he  has  written  on  them  unhappily  bears  the  clear  im¬ 
press  of  the  tortuous  mind  in  which  it  has  been  moulded, 
and  the  essay  that  prefaces  his  metrical  version  of  the  Ho¬ 
meric  Shield  is  no  exception.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  besetting  sin  is  a  passion  for  theorizing,  sin¬ 
gularly  impatient  of  research  and  singularly  unsupported 
by  fact.  His  mind,  filled  to  the  fullest  and  inspired  only 
with  its  pet  theory,  turns  to  Homer,  not  to  test  the  coin¬ 
age  of  bis  active  brain,  but  to  give  it  currency.  In  his 
critical  remarks  on  the  Homeric  Shield,  Mr.  Gladstone  as¬ 
serts  that  “  legend  does  not  enter  into  the  representation  of 
the  shield,”  nor  yet  religion  —  and  he  thinks  himself 
“  warranted  in  saying  that  the  entire  absence  of  tradition 
from  the  Homeric  Shield  not  only  accords  with  the  recency 
of  Greek  national  or  quasi-national  existence,  but  also 
with  the  belief  that  art  bad  not  jet  become,  so  to  speak, 
endemic  in  Greek.”  Had  the  poet  been  disposed  from  the 
exigencies  of  his  aim  to  make  legend  the  chief  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  shield,  he  could  have  most  certainly  found  am¬ 
ple  material  for  his  purpose  in  the  Greek  legend  of  the 
War  of  the  Seven  Chiettains  against  Thebes,  the  voyage 
of  the  Greek  Argo,  and  the  family  legends  of  the  divine 
bouse  of  the  god-like  Achilles.  The  true  account  of  the 
omission  seems  to  be,  not  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  that 
Homer  and  Virgil  treated  the  shields  of  their  respective 
heroes  in  simple  consistency  with  the  dominant  principles 
of  their  respective  epics.  Patriotism  was  the  key-note  of 
the  .£neid,  and  true  to  his  patriotic  aim  Virgil  emblazoned 
the  shield  of  .lEneas  with  the  legendary  lore  of  Rome  and 
with  the  trophies  and  triumphs  of  the  Roman  race.  Ho¬ 
mer,  singing  not  of  war  and  of  warriors  alone,  and  true 
only  to  the  universality  of  his  creative  genius,  consistently 
laid  heaven  and  earth  under  tribute  to  glorify  and  beautify 
the  shield  of  his  hero,  Achilles.  Virgil  singing  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  of  war  and  bis  warrior  (arma  virumque  cauo)  and  of 
his  country's  glory,  was  simply  consistent  in  limiting  his 
ornaments  to  warlike  subjects. 

On  this  account  one  can  only  reject  Mr.  Gladstone’s  theory 
as  untenable,  and  can  accept  only  the  former  part  of  the 
old  but  clever  criticism  of  Lord  Karnes,  who  tells  us  half  the 
truth  when  he  observes  that  “  the  decorations  of  a  dancing- 
room  ought  all  of  them  to  be  gay.  No  picture  is  proper  for  a 
church  but  which  has  religion  ibr  its  subject.  Every  ornament 
upon  a  shield  should  relate  to  war ;  and  Virgil  with  gretft 
judgment  confines  the  carving  upon  the  shield  of  .Xneas  to 
the  military  history  of  the  Romans.  That  bearing  is  over¬ 
looked  by  Homer,  for  the  bulk  of  the  sculpture  on  the 
Shield  of  Achilles  is  of  the  arts  of  i)eace  in  general,  and  of 
joy  and  festivity  in  particular.”  Nor  is  Mr.  Gladstone  al¬ 
together  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  the  Homeric  Shield 
when  he  affirms  that  legend  is  “entirely  abi^pnt;  ”  forget¬ 
ful,  as  he  is,  of  the  legendary  “  rich-haired  Ariadne,”  and 
also  “  of  Daidolos  in  Knossos,”  to  say  nothing  of  the  leg¬ 
endary  “Linus,  who  sang  of  yore.”  Unaccountable  in¬ 
deed  would  it  be  to  find  a  poet  such  as  Homer,  so  devoted 
to  legend,  repudiating  it  in  the  ornamentation  of  a  shield 
which  is  a  very  microcosm  of  his  characteristic  poetic 
•rt 

Mr.  Gladstone  thinks,  further,  that  the  religious  element 
is  wanting,  and  that  religious  rites  and  observances  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  not  only  from  the  scenes  de- 
.  Dieted  on  the  shield,  but,  even  more  startling  still,  from  the 
Homeric  poetry.  But  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Homer,  relig¬ 
ion  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  the  narrative, 
and  fashions  and  colors  its  every  hue  and  form.  A  god 
(Vuloan)  constructs  the  shield  at  the  request  of  a  goddess 
(Thetis)  for  the  son  (Achilles)  of  the  go<ldes8.  It  is  made 
in  the  abode  of  the  gods,  and  on  it  are  depicted  the  divin¬ 


ities  of  earth  and  sea  and  heaven,  “  the  unwearying  sun,” 

“  and  stars  that 

“  Crown  the  blue  vault  every  one  ; 

I  Pleiads,  Hyads,  strong  Orion, 

Arctos,  bight  to  boot  the  Wain.” 

On  it  blaze,  in  blazon  of  gold,  the  divinities  “  Ares  and 
Athene,”  leading  the  onset  of  the  fiery  fight.  On  it  blaze 
the  bright  forms  of  the  “  sacred  ”  banquet,  and  the  figure 
of  the  “  sacred  ”  minstrel.  Is  this  an  exclusion  of  relig¬ 
ious  rite  and  economy  ?  Is  there  no  allusion  to  sacred  rite 
and  ceremony  in  the  “  nuptial  hymn  ”  as  it  peals  long  and 
loud  —  none  in  the^  “  tacrificial  feast  ”  —  none  in  “  the 
consecrated  circle  of  the  judges  in  synod,”  where  Mr. 
Gladstone  destroys  by  diluting  the  force  of  Homer’s  lan¬ 
guage  by  giving  “  venerable  ”  for  “  sacred  ”  or  “  conse¬ 
crated  ?  ” 

It  is  not  in  the  time  and  tumults  of  a  war  such  as  Homer 
depicts  that  we  should  expect  the  most  marked  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  normal  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hellenic 
cu/tus ;  but  we  see  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  in  the 
Iliad  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  unaccount¬ 
able  theory  -respecting  their  absence  from  the  Homeric 
poetry.  Read  we  not  of  prayer,  of  sacrifice  —  both  “  great 
and  standing  institutions  of  religion ;  ”  of  the  burial  rites  of 
the  dead  ;  of  the  solemn  procession  of  the  Trojans  to  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  Pallas  at  the  bidding  of  the  family 
priest  Helenus ;  read  we  not  of  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  the 
departed  heroes,  of  their  souls  flitting  to  the  shades  beneath  ? 
Is  It  not  Apollo,  the  god,  that  sends  and  that  takes  away  the 
pestilence,  each  time,  too,  at  the  bidding  of  his  faithful 
priest,  thus  enforcing  the  power  of  prayer  to  Heaven  Y  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  Greek  expeditions,  is  it  not  the  pro¬ 
phetic  priest  (Chalcas)  of  the  gods  (the  Mantis)  that  is  made 
to  guide  the  minds  of  men,  to  determine  their  designs,  to 
shape  their  purposes,  whether  by  flight  of  bird,  by  dream, 
by  the  sacrificial  omen  V  Is  not  almost  every  line  of  the 
Homeric  poem  ablaze  with  the  shining  footprints  of  the 
gods,  moving  with  majesty  and  might  amidst  the  aflairs  of 
men,  listening  to  their  prayers,  and  at  times  punishing  the 
sins  of  mortals  Y  With  such  evidence  of  the  all  pervading 
element  of  religion  in  the  Iliad,  it  is  in  sooth  the  puzzle  of 
all  literary  puzzles  to  understand  Mr.  Gladstone’s  assertion 
that  not  only  are  the  observances  of  religion  all  but  absent 
from  the  Homeric  poems,  but  that  “  the  observances  of 
religion  filled  no  large  place  in  the  Greek  mind,  even  in  the 
Homeric  times,”  of  which  they  are  the  truest  transcripts. 

The  next  theory  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  equally  without 
foundation  in  fact.  I  give  it  in  his  own  words :  “  Never 
was  outward  Fact  so  glorified  by  the  Muse.  Nowhere  in 
poetry,  to  my  knowledge,  is  there  such  an  accumulation  of 
incidents  without  crowding.  The  King  is  glad  as  he 
watches  his  reapers  and  his  crop ;  but  with  this  exception, 
there  is  hardly  anywhere  the  description  of  a  pure  mental 
emotion.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  employ  statistics  in  aid  of 
criticism.”  On  the  contrary,  to  my  mind  most  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  and  character  of  the  shield  are  necessarily  inspired 
with  “  pure  mental  emotion,”  charged  as  it  is  with  so  much  of 
impassioned  life  in  its  most  active  forms,  and  appealing  as 
it  does  so  vividly  to  some  of  the  most  potent  of  human  pas¬ 
sions  and  sympathies.  Now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  here 
mistaken  Mr.  Gladstone  is  himself  a  practical  proof,  — 
showing,  as  he  does,  in  his  verse,  that  the  “  pure  mental 
emotion  ”  is  not  limited  to  the  King  glad  as  he  watches 
his  reapers,”  —  for  is  there  not  pure  mental  emotion  in  the 
entrancement  of  the  women,  who,  in  the  nuptial  dance, 

Each  one  standing 
By  their  porches,  gaze  entranced  1 

Again,  in  the  Trial  Scene  we  are  told  how  “  the  people 
cheered  aloud,"  although  the  herald  tried  very  hard  to  sup¬ 
press  this  demonstration  of  a  “  pure  mental  emotion  ”  by 
“ordering  silence.”  Then  by  an  unfortunate  slip  Mr. 
Gladstone  inspires  with  a  mental  emotion  a  “  smiling 
town,”  where  the  original  simply  spieaks  of  a  “  lovely  town.” 
The  “  wives  ”  are  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  version  described  as 
i‘ beloved,”  music  as  "mirthful,"  youths  and  maidens  as 
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of  thought,”  who  are  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
express  their  mental  emotion  with  unmistakable  force  :  — 

They  too,  fVisking,  shouting,  singing, 

Stamp  the  time  upon  the  floor. 

If  a  king  who  is  "  glad  ”  is  inspired  with  a  “  pure  mental 
emotion  ”  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  how  can  he  deny  a 
like  emotion  to  the  “  smiling  town,”  to  women  “  entranced,” 
to  man  and  maid  blithe  of  thought,  who  are  actually  de- 
leribed  as  overmastered  by  their  pure  mental  emotion  ? 
Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  prose  criticism  as  well  as 
his  poetry  refutes  his  theory ;  as  when  he  writes  these  very 
remarkable  words,  which  he  evidently  had  forgotten : 
“The  spirit  which  pervades  the  action  of  the  shield  is 
therefore  the  spirit  of  joy :  joy  in  movement,  joy  in  repose ; 
joy  in  peace,  and  joy  in  battle  ;  anywhere  and  always  joy.” 
If  gladness  is  a  ”  pure  mental  emotion  ”  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
eyes,  may  not  “joy”  be  equally  so’/  and  granting  this, 
may  we  not  conclude  that  after  all  “  a  pure  mental  emo¬ 
tion,”  so  far  from  being  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  actually 
pervades  the  whole  action  of  the  shield  ?  Incidentally  it 
u  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Gladstone  lays  very  unnecessary  stress 
on  the  comparative  absence  of  epithet  in  describing  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  graces  of  the  shield’s  ornamentation.’  The  truth 
probably  is  that  Homer  here,  as  elsewhere,  assumes  the 
perfection  of  the  qualities  of  what  he  describes,  as  he  does 
in  dealing  with  the  personal  loveliness  of  Helen,  and  the 
charms  of  Andromache,  to  whom  be  never  once  applies  any 
epithet  of  beauty,  though  all  his  translators  have  filled  in 
hu  outline  with  colors  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Gladstone  can  claim  credit  for  little  beyond  good  in¬ 
tentions  as  a  translator.  He  has  aimed,  he  tells  us,  “  at 
great  fidelity  —  in  a  word,  at  the  representation  of  Homer 
as  he  is.”  Now  the  metrical  work  before  us  sins  chiefly  in 
its  want  of  fidelity  to  the  original.  The  poet’s  hexameters 
move  with  dignity,  with  grace,  with  a  measured  music 
peculiarly  their  oirn  that  lingers  in  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
ey ;  even  as  a  marvellous  melody  that  once  heard  is  never 
forgotten.  The  metrical  form  here  given  as  a  substitute,  if 
not  as  an  equivalent,  for  Homer,  is  a  Tate  and  Brady 
measure,  neither  dignified  in  diction  nor  sweet  in  cadence. 
Its  metrical  sins  and  poetical  licenses  are  legion.  Take  for 
example  “  they  ”  ending  one  line,  and  “  Brooked  it  not  ” 
banning  the  next ;  “  that  ”  ending  cn  one  line,  and 
“  Crown  ”  beginning  another  line. 

But  the  fault  is  not  limited  to  metrical  form.  It  affects 
the  archaic  form  of  the  language.  A  translator  seeking  to 
“represent  Homer  as  he  is”  would  have  tried  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  poet’s  characteristic  alliteration  and  his  play  on 
words.  For  example,  Ilomer  tells  us  that  “  there  arose  a 
luit,  for  two  men  were  suing  each  other ;  ”  that  the  men 
“were  robed  in  robes  of  gold,”  a  characteristic  which  totally 
disappears  in  every  portion  of  this  version.  Some  of  the 
Homeric  terms  here  find  no  expression  at  all,  and  as  a  set¬ 
off  Mr.  Gladstone  preseiitp  words  which  have  no  warranty 
at  all  in  the  Greek ;  wl\ile  in  other  cases  he  has  clearly 
misconceived,  and  so  misconstrued  the  mind  of  his  author. 
He  has  drawn  on  his  own  imagination  for  the  terms  we 
have  marked  in  italics:  ” firmly  plies,”  “rare  devices,” 
“  swarms  of  speaking  men,”  with  a  host  of  other  such  in¬ 
terpolations.  Then  the  Homeric  term  for  “  flashing  ”  (lit¬ 
erally  “with  face-of fire ”)  is  oddly  rendered  “.sioartAy.” 
The  Greek  word  for  “  with  haste,”  or  “  without  stopping,” 
as  applied  to  “  the  carrier  lad,”  is  here  diluted  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  substitute  “unwearied.”  For  the  more 
Homeric  “  stately  steer,”  we  have  '^weighty  ox,”  apparently 
written  after  a  visit  to  a  cattle-show. 

In  one  passage  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  “harp”  and  in 
another  passage  “  lyre  ”  for  the  Greek  term.  Again,  we 
have  “  honey  sweet”  as  a  translation,  and  rightly,  of  the 
Greek  term  which  elsewhere  is  incorrectly  rendered  “  lus¬ 
cious  ”  (fruitage).  “  Maidens  grown  of  age  to  wed  ” 
misses  the  delicate  compliment  paid  to  them  by  Homer, 
who  says  these  maidens  brought  many  oxen  to  their  par¬ 
ents,  as  presents  from  the  many  suitors.  Here  Lord 
Derby,  true  to  his  instinctive  perception  even  of  the  most 
delicate  touches  of  the  poet,  well  renders^  it  “  many-suit- 


ored.”  1  will  place  Mr.  Gladstone’s  version  side  by  side 
with  the  corresponding  version  of  Lord  Derby  and  that  of 
the  American  poet,  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  both  of  whom  wisely 
follow  the  English  epical  metrical  form  as  the  best  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  metrical  form  of  the  Greek  epic :  — 

Mr.  Gladstonr. 

There  he  wrought  Earth,  Seat  m>d  Heaven, 

There  he  set  the  unwearying  Sun, 

And  the  waxing  Moon,  and  stars  that 
Crown  the  blue  vault  every  one ; 

Pleiads,  Hyads,  strong  Orion, 

Arctos,  bight  to  boot  the  Wain. 

He  upon  Orion  waiting. 

Only  he  of  all  the  train 
Shunning  still  the  baths  of  ocean. 

Wheels  and  wheels  his  round  again. 

There  he  carved  two  goodly  cities 
Thick  with  swarms  of  speaking  men. 

Weddings  were  in  one,  and  banquets. 

Torches  blazing  overhead. 

Nuptial  hymns,  and  from  their  chambers 
Brides  about  the  city  led. 

Here  to  pipe  and  harp  resounding 
Young  men  wildly  whirling  danced  ; 

While  the  women,  each  one  standing 
By  their  porches,  gaze  entranced. 

Lord  Derby. 

Thereon  were  figured  Earth,  and  Sky,  and  Sea, 

The  ever-circling  Sun,  and  full-orbed  Moon, 

And  all  the  signs  that  crown  the  vault  of  Heaven  ; 

Pleiads  and  Hyads,  and  Orion's  might. 

And  Arctos,  called  the  Wain,  who  wheels  on  high 
His  circling  course,  and  on  Orion  waits ; 

Sole  star  that  never  bathes  in  th’  ocean  wave.^ 

And  two  fair  populous  towns  were  sculptured  there. 

In  one  were  marriage  pomp  and  revelry. 

And  brides,  in  gay  procession,  through  the  streets 
With  blazing  torches  from  their  cham Iters  borne. 

While  frequent  rose  the  hymeneal  songs. 

Youths  whirled  around  in  joyous  dance,  with  sound 
Of  flute  and  harp  ;  and,  standing  at  their  doors. 

Admiring  women  on  the  pageant  gazed. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant. 

For  here  he  placed  the  Earth  and  Heavens,  and  here 
The  great  deep  and  the  never-resting  Sun, 

And  the  full  Moon,  and  here  he  set  the  stars 
That  shine  in  the  round  Heavens  —  the  Pleiades, 

The  llyades,  Orion  in  his  strength. 

And  the  Bear  near  him,  called  by  some  the  Wain, 

That,  wheeling,  keeps  Orion  still  in  sight, 

*  Yet  bathes  not  in  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

There  placed  he  two  fair  cities  full  of  men  ; 

In  one  were  marriages  and  feasts ;  they  led 
The  brides  with  flaming  torches  from  their  bowers. 

Along  the  streets,  with  many  a  nuptial  song; 

There  the  young  dancers  whirled,  and  flutes  and  lyres 
Gave  forth  their  sounds,  and  women  at  the  doors 
Stood  and  admired. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  these  versions  with  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  without  feeling,  even  without  the  charm  of 
rhyme,  how  superior  they  are,  as  more  true  to  the  form 
and  spirit  of  the  original  and  more  poetical  in  tone,  read¬ 
ing  as  they  do  more  like  original  poems. 


ROBERT  BUCHANAN’S  “MASTER-SPIRITS.” 

BY  EDMUND  W.  003SE. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  beings 
that  await  the  critic  in  his  path  through  life.  He  sits, 
spider-liko,  in  the  den  of  his  own  individuality  —  a  den  be 
has  himself  hewn  out  by  the  side  of  the  highway  of  litera- 
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tare ;  and  though,  like  Giant  Pope,  he  has  grown  so  crazy 
and  Bliti'  in  his  joints  that  be  can  do  little  more  than  sit  in 
his  cave’s  mouth,  yet  still  he  grins  at  pilgrims  as  they  go 
W,  and  bites  his  nails  because  he  cannot  come  at  them. 
This  new  book  of  bis  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  infirm 
grins  at  the  critics  that  misapprehend  him,  at  the  worn-out, 
leprous  world  that  does  not  read  bis  books,  and  at  the  slav¬ 
ish,  wretched  writers  that  do  succeed  in  teing  read.  We 
are,  personally,  exceedingly  well  disposed  towards  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan ;  we  have  always  regarded  him  as  quite 
a  gifted  person  in  certain  ways,  and  accordingly  we  have 
been  afflicted,  in  reading  “  Master-Spirits,”  to  notice  what 
an  instrument  this  book  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  hands 
of  those  ill-alTected  people  that  do  not  like  Mr.  Buchanan. 
For  ourselves,  we  hardly  know  how  to  proceed;  thistles 
are  so  tall  and  so  prickly  around  the  den  of  Giant  Pope, 
and  the  very  air,  like  that  about  the  grave  of  Archilochos, 
is  BO  full  of  hellebore  and  the  poison  of  wasp-stings,  that  a 
single  step  will  embarrass  us.  The  opening  chapter  of  the 
book  is  intended  to  chastise  and  correct  us  at  the  outset. 
It  is  entitled  “  Criticism  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  and  is 
BO  excessively  inartistic,  so  languid,  so  commonplace,  so 
diffuse,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  showing  on  a  small 
scale  the  internal  anatomy  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  mind, — a 
mind  gifted  with  some  perception  of  the  features  of  nature, 
some  slight  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  and  a  profound 
ignorance  of  itself.  That  a  book  which  consists  of  a  string 
of  unconnected,  desultory,  and  prejudiced  essays  in  infan¬ 
tile  criticism  should  open  with  an  article  whose  very  aim  is 
to  show  that  criticism  must  be  unbiased,  artistic  in  form, 
complete,  adult,  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment  o^  the  writer. 

We  shall  not  take  the  reader  very  carefully  through  the 
book.  Having  been  doomed  ourselves  to  its  slow  and 
complete  perusal,  we  feel,  in  looking  back,  that  to  urge  the 
task  on  others  would  be  inhuman.  Briefly,  then,  the  sec¬ 
ond  essay  is  a  sort  of  fairy  tale  about  Dickens,  a  spasmodic 
eflbrt  to  say  something  startling  about  a  writer,  whom,  be¬ 
ing  dead,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  willing  to  praise.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  stupid,  it  is  not  exactly  clever,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
never  c|uite  dull,  but  it  is  simply  unimportant.  The  next 
—  on  Tennyson,  De  Musset,  and  Heine  —  is  worse  than 
unimportant;  it  is  positively  shallow  and  misleading,  be¬ 
ing  solely  occupied  with  the  laudable  design  of  showing 
that  De  Musset  was  a  sensualist  and  Heine  a  mocker,  while 
Tennyson  is  the  pure  and  spotless  flower  of  the  chivalry  of 
English  poetry.  Very  good;  no  doubt  this  is  the  first  and 
most  obvious  side  on  which  the  three  great  lyrists  display 
themselves ;  but  we  have  had,  unfortunately,  the  valuable 
distinction  pointed  out  before,  penny-readings  have  rung 
with  it,  debating  societies  have  prosed  over  it,  and  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  need  not  have  taken  up  thirty-five  pages  in  telling 
us  anything  so  excessively  trite. 

As  the  author  is  so  desultory,  perhaps  we  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  lor  making  a  digression.  It  was  just  at  this  point  in 
our  reading  that  we  bit  upon  a  new  idea,  and  we  cannot 
refrain  from  taking  our  readers  into  our  confitlence  about 
it.  It  is  our  profound  conviction  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
looking  out  for  the  poet-laureateship.  We  cannot  sketch 
his  attitude  of  mind,  as  it  seems  to  reveal  itself,  in  any  po¬ 
liter  form.  We  have  had  two  Laureates  who  have  uttered 
nothing  base ;  one  still  walks  among  us,  and  may  he  do  so 
for  many  decades  yet !  But  Mr.  Buchanan  undoubtedly 
feels  that  it  is  as  well  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  and 
in  lieu  of  the  two  terse  lines  of  delicate  eulogy  which  suf¬ 
ficed  Tennyson  in  speaking  of  his  dead  predecessor,  we 
have  many  pa^es  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  rather  open  flattery 
of  bis  own  still-living  predecessor.  It  is  wonderful  that 
Mr.  Buchanan,  who  is,  we  repeat,  really  a  gifted  person, 
should  not  have  perceived  that  to  pay  so  very  many  and  so 
very  heavily  perfumed  compliments  to  Mr.  Tennyson  was 
to  overact  his  deftly-chosen  rdle.  If  Mr.  Buchanan  is  to 
be  the  next  Poet- Laureate,  well  and  good ;  we  need  not 
moot  the  advisability  of  doing  away  with  the  office  till  the 
time  jcoines.  In  the  mean  while  the  man  who  warmly 
praises  none  of  his  contemporaries  should  beware  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  present  office-bearer  his  sole  exception. 


March  28, 

By  far  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  a  series  of  Scandina¬ 
vian  studies :  the  first  on  Danish  poets ;  the  second,  much 
better  done,  on  the  Old  Danish  Ballads,  with  translations, 
which  would  have  been  quite  excellent  but  for  the  charac¬ 
teristic  omission  of  any  reference  to  Dr.  Prior’s  labors  in 
the  same  direction ;  the  third,  on  Bjornstjerne  Bjbrnsen’i 
great  trilogy  of  “  Sigurd  Slembe,”  is  the  best  paper  in  the 
book,  eloquently  and  sympathetically  written,  and  illus- 
trated  with  exceedingly  fine  translations.  With  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  judgment  of  Bjbrnsen’s  position  in  the  literature 
of  the  North  we  do  not  quite  coincide.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  Ibsen  is  /acUe  princeps  among  living 
Scandinavians.  The  fourth  of  these  studies,  on  Danish 
ballad-romances,  is  not  quite  so  well  done. 

The  volume  winds  up  with  two  chapters  on  two  obscure 
British  poets.  Concerning  the  first,  George  Heath,  after 
reading  bis  writings  and  his  deeply-pathetic  diary,  we  find 
ourselves  full  of  tender  regret  for  the  poor  dying  lad, 
crossed  in  love,  broken  in  body,  and  wrapped  round  with 
dreariness  and  discomfort  It  would  have  b4ea  sweet  to 
amuse  and  comfort  him ;  but  now  that  he  is  dead,  it  is 
vain  to  try  to  persuade  us  that  his  verses  had  any  real 
merit,  save  that  of  genuine  desire  after  musical  expression. 
They  are  much  worse  than  David  Gray’s,  of  whom,  by  the 
way,  we  are  told  that  he  possessed  “  supreme  poetic  work¬ 
manship  and  a  marvellous  lyrical  faculty,”  (jualities  that 
the  author  attempts  to  prove  by  quoting  these  words  of 
Gray’s :  — 

“  In  the  distance  calling. 

The  cuckoo  answers,  with  a  sovereign  sound.” 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  evidently  forgotten  that  a  certain  Will¬ 
iam  Wordsworth  wrote  — 

“  And  the  cuckoo’s  sovereign  cry 
Fills  all  the  hollow  of  the  sky.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  “  Luggie  ”  was  a  work  of  much  less 
promise  than  “  Undertones.”  Personal  bias  may  easily  be 
pushed  too  far  in  either  direction.  The  other  obscure  poet 
is  even  less  known,  but  far  more  worthy.  It  was  a  posi¬ 
tive  delight  to  us  to  read  something  about  the  man  who  in¬ 
vented  our  old  friend  Willie  Winkie,  that  enfant  terrible 
who  “  rattles  in  an  iron  jug,  wi’  an  iron  spoon.”  Every¬ 
body  has  enjoyed  Willie  Winkie,  but  how  many  people 
know  that  his  creator  was  a  certain  W.  Miller,  whose  po¬ 
ems,  as  here  largely  quoted,  seem  to  be  all  of  the  same 
tenderly  humorous  class?  It  is  with  something  akin  to 
remorse  that  we  learn  that  this  poet  has  lately  died,  in  ex¬ 
treme  penury,  at  Glasgow. 

The  end  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  book  has  almost  made  us  for¬ 
get  the  sins  of  the  beginning,  and  we  would  lay  down  his 
critical  motley  as  good-humoredly  as  possible.  But  there 
are  certain  things  in  the  book  that  it  is  difficult  to  forgive, 
and  some  things  that  one  can  hardly  understand  the  pub¬ 
lication  of.  Surely  Mr.  Buchanan’s  publisher  cannot  be 
aware  of  all  that  “  Master-Spirits  ”  contains.  He  would 
undoubtedly  have  remonstrated  against  the  indecency  of 
talking  of  Balaustion’s  Adventure  ”  as  a  ”  mixing  up  of 
Euripides  and  water  into  a  diluted  tipple  for  groggy  school¬ 
masters,”  and  of  an  attack  on  Mr.  Carlyle  which  charges 
him  with  the  possession  of  “  a  heart  so  obtuse  as  never,  in 
the  long  course  of  sixty  years,  to  have  felt  one  single  pang 
for  the  distresses  of  man.”  Such  writing  is  not  “  criticism 
treated  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

It  will  be  something  of  a  relief  to  England  to  get  the 
remains  of  Livingstone  safely  lodged  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

A  CAPTAIN  in  the  English  navy  has  been  informed  by 
an  experienced  cannibal,  that  there  is  nothing  so  delicious 
as  a  little  boy’s  ankle.  This  is  rather  severe  on  nice  girh* 

Mr.  B.  L.  Far.! eon,  the  author  of  “  Blade-o’-Grass,” 
etc.,  b  rapidly  winning  a  position  all  to  himself  —  as  the 
most  tedious  novelist  that  England  has  produced  within 
the  last  hundred  years. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
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ig(A  GREAT  number  of  photographs  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
bolding  a  flag  strewed  with  golden  bees,  have  been  seized 
gt  a  station  in  Paris  by  the  French  police.  In  France  pho* 
tographs  show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

A  V'lF.NXA  journal  contains  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment  :  “  Anna  Agrikoi,  sick  nurse,  watches  dead  bodies, 
repairs  straw  chairs,  applies  leeches,  and  makes  pastry, 
desserts,  and  delicacies.”  Mrs.  Agrikoi,  it  would  appear, 
is  a  rather  bandy  lady. 

A  French  periodical  states  that  the  sale  of  artificial 
eyes  in  Paris  amounts  to  four  hundred  a  week.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  artificial  eyes  is  much  greater  than  would  com¬ 
monly  be  supposed,  and  large  numbers  are  exported  to 
India,  and  even  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

A  London  daily  journal  tells  of  a  man  who  “  attempted 
to  commit  suicide,  and  died  from  his  self-inflicted  injuries 
a  few  hours  afterwards.”  If  such  was  the  melancholy  re¬ 
sult  of  a  mere  attempt,  what  extraordinary  ill  would  have 
befallen  him  had  his  effor,!  been  crowned  with  complete 
success  ? 

London  has  another  illustrated  weekly  journal,  the 
Pictorial  World.  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn,  the  author  of 
“Artists  and  Arabs,”  “Normandy  Picturesque,”  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  clever  books  of  travel,  is  the  art  editor  of  the 
Pictorial  World,  which  is  to  give  its  readers  etchings  as 
well  as  wood-cuts, 

A  French  astronomer  gravely  advises  that,  at  the  com¬ 
ing  transit  of  Venus,  astronomers  should  closely  watch  the 
planet,  in  the  hope  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  fif  such 
there  be),  knowing  the  interesting  conjunction,  and  guess¬ 
ing  our  interest  in  it,  may  strive  to  make  their  existence 
known  to  us  by  signalling. 

Four  women  are  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
Legion  d'Honneur,  in  France.  They  are  Mme.  Rosa 
Bonheur,  the  painter;  Mme.  Dubar,  Lady  Superior  of  the 
Sdurs  de  I’Espdrance,  at  Nancy ;  Mile.  Berthe  Roeber,  of 
Havre,  who  has  founded  hospitals  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  Lady  Pigolt,  who  devoted  herself  to  the  service 
of  the  wounded  by  the  war. 

International  literary  amenities  are  pleasant  to  hear 
of.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  says  the  London  Athenceum, 
that  Messrs.  Ilenry  Holt  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  sent 
that  admirable  Russian  novelist,  M.  Ivan  Tur 'u^niefT,  a 
letter,  enclosing  a  thousand  francs,  in  token  of  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  writings,  of  which  they  are  publishing  a  series 
of  English  translations.  M.  Turgu^niefl,  it  seems,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  generosity,  proposes  to  present  Mr.  Holt 
with  an  English  version  of  a  story  which  is  to  appear,  in 
iti  original  Russian,  in  the  Album  contributed  by  Russian 
literary  men  to  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  famine- 
itricken  peasants  of  the  Province  of  Samara. 

A  FACT  by  no  means  generally  known  is  the  tendency 
of  domesticated  plants  to  produce  branches  bearing  foliage, 
dowers,  or  fruit  strikingly  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  plant.  In  this  way  new  varieties  which  are  really 
valuable  are  obtained  by  horticulturists.  In  fact,  the 
nectarine  (which  nevertheless  comes  true  from  seed)  is  re¬ 
puted  to  have  originated  from  the  peach.  New  strains  of 
color  in  flowers  are  oflen  product  —  the  parent  strain 
“  breaking,”  or  “  sporting,”  as  it  is  called.  Last  year  a 
pink  Gloire  de  Dijon  was  obtained  from  a  spdH,  and  quite 
lately  a  russet-like  apple  was  shown  at  the  English  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  which  had  been  produced  by  a  tree  of  the 
orange  pearmain.  The  scarlet  golden  pippin  is  known  in 
the  same  way  to  have  been  a  sport* from  the  golden  pippin, 
and  not  to  have  been  a  seedling. 

A  St.  Petbrsburo  correspondent  writes :  “  While 
npon  the  subject  of  balls  I  may  note  that  at  the  Winter 
Palace  the  other  night  the  ball-room  was  lit  by  6600  wax 
lights,  and  the  whole  suite  of  saloons  and  supper-rooms  by 
S6,S00.  Thh  exact  number  of  persons  who  sat  down  to 
•upper  was  1950,  and  your  readers  mav  judge  of  the  cost  of 
the  feast  when  I  say  that  one  dish,  of  which  there  was  far 


more  than  enough  for  all,  was  of  exceedinaly  fine  asparagus. 
Now,  they  tell  me  that  asparagus  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  for  a  supper  of  2000  persons,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  bought  for  less  than  four  thousand 
roubles,  or  between  five  and  six  hundred  pounds.”  Think 
of  three  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  asparagus  for  an  even¬ 
ing  party  I 

The  life  of  Charles  Dickens  teems  with  interest ;  his 
death  gives  a  most  salutary  lesson.  An  eminent  medical 
writer  gives  a  short  summary  of  the  various  shocks  to  the 
system  of  Dickens,  which  naturally  weakened  him  and 
predisposed  his  frame  to  affliction,  and  gives  the  most  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  paralysis,  which  ended  the  great 
litterateur’s  earthly  career,  was  due  almost  exclusively  to 
that  very  act  of  his  life  which  drew  admiring  thousands  to 
listen  to  the  delineations  in  person  of  the  leading  charac¬ 
ters  of  his  published  works.  On  leaving  the  platform  after 
reading  “  (;opperfield,”  so  laborious,  earnest,  and  pa'hetic 
were  the  exertions  made  by  Dickens,  his  whole  soul  being 
throv/n  into  the  work,  that  the  pulsations  of  his  heart 
numbered  96,  being  24  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  pulse,  72; 
after  “Marigold,”  99;  “  Sikes  and  Nancy,”  118  ;  “  Oliver 
Twist,”  124.  Thus,  while  his  audiences  were  rejoicing 
over  talented  histrionic  display,  the  eiforts  of  the  reader 
himself  were  driving  nails  into  his  coffin. 

Those  who  esteem  long  life  a  blessing  cannot  do  better 
than  take  up  their  quarters  at  Trebizond,  in  Asia  Minor, 
where,  according  to  the  local  paper,  the  Trehiznnd,  there  is 
at  present  living  an  old  gentleman,  by  name  Ahmed,  who 
confesses  to  the  respectable  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight,  and  is  probably  some  years  older.  Ahmed  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Kerassound,  but  has  live'd  for  many  years  at  Trebi¬ 
zond,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  living  there  indefinitely, 
for  he  enjoys  excellent  health  and  spirits,  though  he  has 
long  survived  all  his  relations  —  a  fact  which  perhaps  ac¬ 
counts  in  some  measure  for  his  light-heartedness.  He  has 
from  his  youth  upwards  been  a  strong  advocate  of  bodily 
exercise  as  a  preservative  of  health,  and  until  quite  lately 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  long  “  constitutionals  ” 
daily.  Ahmed  is  not  the  only  instance  of  remarkable 
longevity  recorded  by  the  Trebizond.  Another  old  man 
has  just  died  in  the  town  of  that  name  who  had  reached 
his  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  year,  and  whose  intellect¬ 
ual  faculties  were  said  to  have  been  unimpaired  until 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  was,  however,  con¬ 
sidered  a  “  mere  chicken  ”  compared  with  Ahm^d,  who  is 
beyond  a  doubt  “  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  parish,”  and 
as  such  inspires  all  the  respect  which  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
commanded  by  age. 

Among  the  recently-acquired  autographs  which  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  public  rooms  of  the  department  of  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  there  has  been  lately  placed  the  origi¬ 
nal  copy  of  verses  by  Lord  Byron,  entitled  “  Stanzas  to 
Jessy,”  and  beginning  “  There  is  a  mystic  thread  of  life.” 
This  piece,  which  was  one  of  Byron’s  earliest  poems,  was 
written  in  1807,  in  the  poet’s  twentieth  year.  It  was  sent 
as  a  contribution  to  Monthly  Literary  Recreation.^,  in  which 
it  is  printed  (Vol.  HI.,  1808,  p.  22).  Byron’s  letter,  in 
which  he  forwarded  the  verses  to  the  publisher,  is  exhibited 
along  with  them,  and  shows  that  they  were  ofiered  with 
some  diffidence,  and  considerable  bad  grammar.  It  is  as 
follows :  — 

July  21  St  1807 

Sir, 

I  have  sent  according  to  my  promise  some  Stanzas  for 
“  Literary  Recreations  ”  the  Insertion  I  leave  to  the  option  of 
the  Editors,  they  have  never  appeared  before,  I  should  wish  to 
know,  whether  they  are  admitted,  or  not,  &  when  the  work  will 
appear,  as  I  am  desirous  of  a  Copy 

&c  &e 

Btron. 

P.  S.  Send  your  answer  when  convenient. 

[Addressed]  Mr.  Crosby 

Stationer’s  Court 

Miracles  continue  to  be  wrought  with  surprising  fre¬ 
quency  in  the  south  of  France.  A  young  girl  living  at 
Fontet,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux,  is  report^  not 
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only  to  receive  visits  from  the  Vii^in,  but  also  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  power  of  curing  sick  persons  by  tho  laying 
on  of  hands.  Surnamed  “  La  Voyante,”  she  is  the  wonder 
of  the  country  round,  and  crowds  flock  to  her  cottage  to  be 
healed  of  their  diseases.  One  man,  who  had  been  stricken 
with  paralysis  tor  many  years,  repaired  to  Fontet  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  be  operated  upon.  The  process  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  two  witnesses,  one  of  them  a  doctor,  who  are 
reaiW  to  attest  the  truth  of  their  account ;  A  medal  of 
St.  Benedict  was  pressed  against  the  patient’s  neck,  and  he 
was  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  A  terrible  crisis  then  en¬ 
sued,  for  he  fell  to  the  ground  in  convulsions,  uttering  loud 
cries.  But  in  a  few  seconds  the  Virgin  appeared,  the 
sufierer  became  immediately  calm,  and  recited  the  litanies 
to  her  in  a  very  devout  tone.  Although  not  quite  cured 
on  the  spot,  he  was  so  much  better  that  he  was  able  to 
walk,  and  the  Virgin  assured  “  La  Voyante  ”  that  he  would 
be  completely  delivered  from  an  evil  spirit  in  a  few  days. 
In  order  that  this  evil  spirit  might  not  enter  into  the  body 
of  “  La  Voyante,”  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  sprinkle  her 
also  with  holy  water,  and,  as  the  writers  of  the  account  re¬ 
mark,  the  devil  has  so  great  an  objection  to  holy  water 
that  he  would  certainly  have  testified  to  his  presence  in 
the  chamber  by  some  convulsions  had  he  been  lodged 
there.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Cardinal  Bonnet,  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux,  that  he  has  forbidden  his  clergy  to  take  any 
part  in  these  “  manifestations,”  for  which,  however,  the  pro-| 
moters  of  them  console  themselves  by  reflecting  that  “  the 
Blessed  Virgin  will  place  the  truth  beyond  doubt  when  the 
proper  time  arrives.” 

A  WRITER  in  Tinsley’s  Magazine,  speaking  of  architect¬ 
ure,  says  very  sensibly :  “  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  study  of  art  must  necessarily  be  technical 
and  esoteric.  Many  persons  speak  of  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  the  like,  as  though  none  but  artists  were  competent  to 
appreciate  them.  The  judgment  of ‘outsiders’ is  repelled 
as  being  necessarily  associated  with  ignorance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  we  are  warned  not  to  meddle  with  that  which  we 
do  not  understand.  This,  however,  is  the  result  of  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  proper  functions  of  art.  No  doubt 
technical  merits  cannot  be  properly  understood  but  by 
those  who  have  had  some  practical  ex(ierience  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  a  work  of  art  has,  or  should  have,  other  charac¬ 
teristics  than  those  of  mere  manipulative  skill  —  it  should 
display  some  of  the  grace  which  purifies,  and  the  thought 
which  teaches ;  the  artist  should  have  something  to  say, 
besides  possessing  the  faculty  of  expression.  And  this 
something  should  be  comprehensible  by  all  who  bring  to  it 
ordinary  intellectual  powers  and  unblunted  moral  sensi¬ 
bilities.  Art  would  be  only  the  idle  offspring  of  a  listless 
luxury  if  it  had  no  higher  function  than  merely  to  amuse ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  results  attained  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  incommensurate  with  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  if 
its  teaching  were  reserved  for  the  learned,  and  its  refining 
influence  exerted  only  upon  those  already  refined.  Practi¬ 
cally,  works  of  art  are  submitted  to  the  verdict  of  the 
public,  and  it  is  therefore  strange  that  so  many  persons 
should  be  ready  to  affirm  that  public  to  be  an  incompetent 
judge.  It  is  unfortunately  obvious  that  a  great  proportion 
of  uie  visitors  to  our  art  exhibitions  form  foolish  opinions 
about  what  they  see  there ;  but  this  is  not  because  they 
are  incompetent  to  do  better,  but  because  they  do  not  know 
what  it  is  that  they  ought  to  look  for  in  a  work  of  art,  and 
accordingly  look  for  something  else  which  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand,  and  proceed  to  talk  about  it.  The  thought  and 
meaning  of  the  picture  or  carving  are  intended  for  every 
one ;  the  mode  in  which  the  artist  has  expressed  his  ideas 
is  not  always  appreciable  to  those  who  have  never  tried  to 
do  likewise.” 

The  Saturday  Revtew  comes  out  in  defence  of  men  of 
one  idea.  “  It  is  common  enough,  ”  says  the  writer,  “  to 
hear  a  man  condemned  on  the  ground  that  he  has  only  one 
idea.  We  all  know  the  kind  of  person  whose  portrait  is 
sumgaoned  up  by  such  a  description.  At  election  times 
innumerable  specimens  are  on  view.  Many  thousands  of 
rational  beings  are  profoundly  convinced  that  they  are  in 
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possession  of  the  simple  secret  which  would  introduce  the 
millennium.  We  have  only  to  swallow  their  nostrum 
whether  it  refers  to  drainage,  to  electoral  reform,  or  to  uni¬ 
versal  philosophy,  and  the  world  will  go  right  ever  afte^ 
wards.  It  may  be  disputed  whether,  on  the-  whole,  such 
people  do  more  harm  by  their  stupidity,  or  more  good  by 
incessantlv  hammering  upon  a  single  point.  It  would  he 
ungrateful  to  ignore  the  services  often  rendered  by  men 
who,  by  concentrating  their  energies  upon  a  single  point, 
have  succeeded  in  at  least  forcing  some  important  question 
upon  the  indifference  of  mankind.  But  it  seems  to  be  an 
error  to  speak  of  such  persons  as  possessing  an  idea,  even 
in  the  popular  sense  of  that  vaguest  of  philosophical  words. 
All  that  they  can  .really  be  said  to  have  assimilated  is  a 
fragment  of  an  idea  —  a  mere  formula  detached  from  the 
system  of  thought  to  which  it  owed  its  real  value.  To 
have  an  idea  at  all  a  man  must  have  something  like  a  gen¬ 
eral  theory  of  the  world,  or  at  least  of  that  department  of 
speculation  with  which  he  is  principally  concerned.  The 
so-called  man  of  one  idea  does  not  understand  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  his  science,  or  he  would  appreciate  the  relative 
value  of  his  own  doctrine  and  be  unwilling  to  apply  it  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  He  has  simply  caught,  or  been 
caught  by,  some  incidental  corollary  from  a  wider  princi¬ 
ple,  and  goes  about  measuring  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  by  bis  private  foot-rule.  The  more  accurate  mode 
of  classifying  mankind  would  be  into  the  un-idead  and  the 
one-idead.  Really  to  possess  a  single  idea  and  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  impressing  it  upon  the  world  at  large  is  to  be  a  man 
of  genius.  To  possess  two  or  more  ideas  with  the  same 
completeness  is  to  be  one  of  those  rare  intellectual  giants 
who  scarcely  appear  more  than  once  in  a  century.” 


A  STREET  IDYL. 

Wind-shaken  lilies,  silver-belled  and  sweet, 

Pearls  floating  down  the  dusty  London  Istreet ; 
Embodied  dreams  ;  a  resurrection  bright 
Of  some  foregone,  forgotten,  lost  delight. 

Who  drew  them  from  their  dusky,  cool  retreat, 
Where  they  could  hear  the  Spring’s  first  pulses  beat 
In  deep  green  woods,  or  by  the  silvery  gleam 
Of  some  slow  rippling,  forest-shadowed  stream  1 

Where  are  they  drifting  in  that  snowy  dress  f 
To  make  death  tender  with  their  loveliness; 

Or  stir  within  some  weary,  death-cold  breast 
Thoughts  which  the  dull,  hard  world  had  laid  to  rest. 

Will  they  reflect  their  image  clear  that  lies 
In  the  soft  depths  of  little  children’s  eyes  f 
Or  will  those  chalices  of  silver  bells 
Imprison  tears  within  their  fragrant  cells  ? 

Oh,  myriad-voiced  1  beneath  the  summer  sky. 

To  some  a  song,  to  some  a  bitter  cry, 

Pass  to  your  mission,  while  I  hear  the  beat 
Of  angel  footsteps  flutter  from  the  street. 


TWO  ROBBERS. 

When  Death  from  some  fair  face 
Is  stealing  life  away. 

All  weep,'save  she,  the  grace 
That  earth  shall  lose  to-day. 

When  Time  from  some  fair  face 
Steals  beauty  year  by  year. 

For  her  slow  fading  grace 
Who  sheds,  save  she,  a  tear  t 

And  Death  not  often  dares 
To  wake  the  World’s  distress; 

While  Time,  the  canning,  mars 
Surely  all  loveliness. 

Tet  though  by  breath  and  breath 
Fades  all  our  fairest  prime. 

Men  shrink  from  cruel  Death, 

'  But  honor  craRy  Time. 
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The  Census  Report  —  that  mine  in  which  any  one  may 
dig  in  any  direction  and  bring  out  every  variety  of  socially- 
icientific  mineral  —  gives  the  number  of  libraries  of  all 
classes  in  the  United  States,  other  than  private,  as  fifty- 
lix  thousand  and  fiileen,  and  on  another  page  counts  the 
librarians  in  the  United  States  as  two  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen;  or,  if  we  have  done  our  sum  rightly,  one  librarian  to 
every  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  two  hundred  and 
nine  two  hundred  and  thirteenths  libraries  (for  ease  to  the 
eye  wc  add  parenthetically  262J^§),  a  division  of  labor 
and  responsibility  which  would  fill  us  with  dismay  if  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  finding  the  jewel  of  consbtency  in 
the  Census  Report.  The  inference  most  easy  to  be  drawn 
is  that  besides  the  two  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  who 
represent  the  Librarian  Profession,  there  are  thousands  who 
exercise  the  functions  of  a  librarian  without  getting  i.ito 
the  Census  Report  at  all.  This  is  not  so  very  strange, 
since  the  Census  of  18G0,  if  we  remember  rightly,  had  but 
one  poet  in  its  table  of  occupations,  —  Arkansas  was  his 
home.  —  and  even  he  has  disappeared  from  the  last  report ; 
and  yet,  if  there  are  no  poets  in  the  country,  where  does 
all  the  poetry  come  from  ?  It  is  plain  that  it  could  not 
all  have  been  imported  nor  all  produced  by  the  man  in 
Arkansas,  and  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  explanation 
that  there  are  no  professional  poets,  but  that  the  occupa¬ 
tion  is  combined  with  some  other  pursuit. 

So  with  the  librarians  who  distribute  books  from  those 
libraries  not  served  by  the  two  hundred  and  thirteen  per¬ 
sons  specially  classified.  They  are  school-teachers,  clerks 
in  bookstores,  ladies  too  domestic  in  their  tastes  to  regis¬ 
ter  themselves  as  librarians  in  any  census ;  and  it  is  of 
this  large  class  that  we  would  say-a  few  words,  speaking 
of  them  in  that  polite  third  person  which  allows  one  to  be 
gracious  without  stammering,  and  to  fire  at  the  mark  while 
seeming  to  look  the  other  way. 

The  reading  class  in'  qur  country,  apart  from  those  who 
merely  read  their  daily  paper,  is  mainly  composed  of  boys 
and  girls  at  the  beginning,  and  young  men  and  young 
women  at  the  end ;  that  is  to  say,  the  years  of  youth 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  are  the  reading  years,  the  leisure 
time  of  the  mind,  the  growing  time  of  the  soul.  During 
those  years  the  young  American,  in  school  or  out,  and  out 
of  factory  or  shop,  browses  in  literary  pastures  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  such  education  of  the  intellectual  faculties  as 
books  and  periodicals  are  likely  to  give.  It  is  this  class 
that  throngs  the  public  libraries  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
devours  like  an  army  of  locusts  every  green  thing  in 
brown  covers  that  the  Sunday-sdhool  libraries  afford,  and 
takes  possession  of  every  small  collection  of  books  that  is  a 
circulating  library,  whether  it  he  free  or  accompanied  hy 
a  tax.  The  magazines  and  weeklies,  which  have  done  so 
much  of  late  years  to  bring  reading  matter  into  the  homes 
of  all  classes,  have  indeed  supplied  much  of  the  reading 
that  the  young  have  received,  hut  no  library  has  ever 
languished  because  of  home  reading.  The  communities 


where  magazines  flourish  best  are  those  which  support 
libraries,  and  the  libraries  themselves,  by  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  reading-rooms,  render  magazines  accessible  to 
many  who  do  not  subscribe  for  them  individually. 

Now  these  small  libraries,  whose  number  is  legion,  con¬ 
nected  with  schools,  with  churches  and  Sunday-schools, 
with  public  institutions  of  various  kinds,  with  bmkstores, 
in  the  form  of  book  clubs,  as  private  enterprises,  in  whatso¬ 
ever  shape,  —  the  great,  unorganized  repositories  of  litera¬ 
ture  throughout  the  country,  —  are  superintended  hy  libra¬ 
rians  sometimes  paid,  perhaps  oftener  unpaid,  whose  names 
may  not  be  known  outside  of  the  village  or  neighborhood 
in  which  they  live,  who  never  appear  in  census  tables  or 
issue  reports,  it  may  be,  yet  who  are  brought  into  active, 
living,  and  most  important  relations  to  the  great  class  of 
readers  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  They  are  the 
unmagisterial  teachers  of  the  young,  and  it  is  within 
bounds  to  say  that  their  influence  may  be  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  professional  teachers. 

For  it  is  plain  to  all  how  large  a  part  of  our  later  edu¬ 
cation  is  through  reading,  independent  of  study,  and  the 
books  which  one  chooses  early  in  life  for  friends  make  the 
strongest  impression  upon  the  facile  character.  It  was  a 
stirring  though  pitiful  tale  which  we  once  beard  from  the 
lips  of  a  man  whose  younger  brother  had  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  the  devil-fish  literature,  whom  he  was  extri¬ 
cating  by  helping  him  in  painfully  slow  degrees  through 
the  stages  of  sensational  literature  up  into  the  wholesome 
region  of  honest,  hearty  books.  Many  a  time  have  we 
thought  of  it,  and  it  comes  afresh  to  us  now  as  we  think 
of  this  great  body  of  minor  librarians  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  whom  is  given  the  opportunity  of  guiding  the  taste 
for  reading  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls. 

The  consideration  makes  clear  also  the  duty  lying  upon 
those  who  administer  even  small  libraries,  that  they  should 
select  for  librarian  not  the  most  helpless  person  in  the 
community,  but  the  most  helpful.  Choose  from  the  class, 
especially  of  women  waiting  their  opportunity  to  work, 
the  intelligent,  quick-witted,  and  sympathetic  one  who 
knows  a  good  book  from  a  poor  one,  who  can  tell  where 
to  find  the  facts  for  which  boys  and  girls  are  hungry,  to 
whom  a  book  is  a  living  thing  that  it  were  well  to  know, 
and  who  has  the  aptitude  for  such  mental  diagnosis  as  will 
fit  her  to  take  down  such  and  such  a  book,  and  say  to  the 
eager  or  distracted  or  ennuyd  borrower,  “  This  is  what  you 
want.”  If  the  publisher  may  do  something  toward  keeping 
poor  books  in  manuscript,  and  sending  out  good  books  to 
take  their  chance  in  the  world,  if  the  bookseller  may  lend 
his  hand  to  the  wandering  purchaser  with  no  purpose 
more  fixed  than  to  dispose  somehow  of  his  devoted  dollar, 
how  large  an  opportunity,  how  golden  a  one,  lies  with  the 
minor  librarian  who  is  not  merely  an  official,  keeping  an 
exact  account  of  books  borrowed,  but  a  friend  to  the  bor¬ 
rower,  lending  the  weight  of  experience  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  taste  to  turn  the  scales  in  favor  of  sound,  honest 
literature ! 

NOTES. 

—  The  American  Social  Science  Association  is  to  hold 
its  general  meeting  in  New  York  about  the  close  of  May, 
and  preparations  are  making  for  a  very  full  presentation 
of  topics.  The  president  of  the  Association,  Mr.  George 
William  Curtis,  will  give  an  address ;  Dr.  Woolsey  will  read 
a  paper  on  some  topic  of  International  Law,  David  A. 
Wells  on  “  Taxation,”  President  White  of  Cornell  on  “The 
Relation  of  National  and  State  Governments  to  Advanced 
Education,”  President  Gilman  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  “  The  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Sea 
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and  Land  as  influencing  the  Future  of  California  and  of 
the  United  States,”  Mr.  W.  W.  Greenough,  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  on  “  Public  Libra¬ 
ries,"  Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins  of  New  York,  fornaerly  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission, 
on  “  Tent  Hospitals,”  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Esq.,  of  Detroit, 
on  “  The  Reformation  of  Prisoners,”  Willard  C.  Flagg, 
Esq.,  of  Moro,  III.,  on  “  The  Farmers’  Movement  in  the 
Western  States ;  ”  and  other  gentlemen  scarcely  less 
known,  and  equally  qualified  to  treat  their  special  sub¬ 
jects,  will  aid  in  making  what  promises  to  be  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  meeting.  The  managers  of  this  Association  have  I 
shown  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection  of  vital  topics  | 
and  in  assigning  them  to  thoroughly  competent  writers.  | 

—  We  mention  some  of  the  notable  recent  English  pub-  | 
lications  not  likely  to^be  reprinted  in  this  country.  W.  W. 
Hunter’s  “  Famine  Aspects  of  Bengal  Districts ;  ”  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  “Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,’’  published  a  few  years  since, 
inclines  one  to  value  this  new  work.  On  the  same  subject, 
which  appeals  so  powerfully  now  to  Englishmen,  is  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere’s  “  On  the  Impending  Ben¬ 
gal  Famine :  How  it  will  be  met,  and  how  to  prevent  future 
Famines  in  India.”  The  “  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays 
of  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke,”  the  well-known  Oriental 
scholar,  has  just  been  published.  E.  H.  Palmer,  author 
of  the  lively  “  Desert  of  the  Exodus,”  has  prepared  for  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  “  A  History 
of  the  Jewish  Nation  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pres¬ 
ent  Day.”  “  Wilkes,  Sheridan,  Fox  ;  the  Opposition  under 
George  the  Third,”  by  W.  F.  Rie,  whose  “  Westward  by 
Rail  ”  was  reprinted  here,  and  who  translated  Taine’s 

“  Notes  on  England,”  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  from  the 
political  complexion  of  the  writer  would  probably  be 
agreeable  reading  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Among  the 
small  but  valuable  class  of  thoughtful  writings  upon  theo¬ 
logical  and  religious  topics  should  be  mentioned  “  Catholic 
Thoughts  on  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  by  the  late  Frederic  Myers,”  a  book  originally 
printed  only  for  private  circulation,  and  then  commended 
by  Dean  Alford,  in  a  letter  since  printed  in  his  memoirs. 
If  Mr.  Myers  is  the  person  of  that  name  who  wrote  “  St. 
Paul,”  a  iK)em  reprinted,  we  think,  by  Randolph  a  few 
years  ago,  one  would  look  with  interest  for  this  little  work, 
for  hb  “  St.  Paul,”  though  inclined  a  little  to  the  shriek  in 
verse,  was  worth  more  in  its  failure  than  many  successes. 

”  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  with 
Selections  from  her  Correspondence  and  other  Unpublished 
Papers,”  by  Lady  Rose  Weigall,  should  also  be  mentioned 
in  this  list  of  books  likely  to  receive  attention,  though  it  is 
more  likely  than  the  others  to  be  reprinted  in  America. 

—  The  pani?,  it  seems,  was  not  altogether  an  ill*wind  for 
us.  The  Athenasum  reveals  the  fact  that  it  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  proposals  made  to  many  Englishmen  of  let¬ 
ters  who  were  invited  to  deliver  lectures  in  the  United 
States.  So  we  shall  not  have  so  many  lions  let  loose  on 
us  as  if  we  were  in  a  more  edible  condition.  Curiously 
enough  another  kind  of  lion  is  affected  by  the  panic,  for 
the  dreadful  American  who  b  making  Europe  so  uncom¬ 
fortable  has  taken  to  bidding  against  the  Zoo,  the  pet 
name  by  which  Londoners  call  their  Zoological  Gardens, 
for  the  possession  of  such  wild  beasts  as  remain  on  thb 
civilized  earth.  Somebody  once  said  that  it  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  him  nobody  in  Chicago  had  been  to  Egypt  and 
come  back  possessed  with  the  idea  of  building  a  bigger 
pyramid  than  any  that  could  be  found  in  the  pampered  Old 
World,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  zeal  of  Americans  to 
possess  themselves  of  such  tapirs  and  rhinoceroses  as  yet 
remain  has  made  fancy  stock  of  these  aristocratic  beasts. 


The  recent  rumor  that  the  do<lo  had  been  found,  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  heart  of  many  a  showman  and  museum 
collector  here. 

—  If  we  must  put  up  with  native  lecturers,  we  can  at 

least  boast  of  some  rare  specimens.  It  is  hard  to  say 
sometimes,  to  be  sure,  whether  it  b  the  lecturer  or  the  re¬ 
porter  of  the  lecture  that  should  enjoy  the  glory.  A 
“lady  lecturess,”  as  the  emphatic  reporter  calls  one  of 
them,  that  there  may  be  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  her  stand¬ 
ing,  has  been  speaking, — upon  what  topic  the  report  does 
not  say  ;  but  it  does  say  much  of  the  style.  “  She  has  one 
of  the  most  poetic  <  minds,”  the  reporter  says,  “  we  ever 
came  in  contact  with.  ....  Her  effort  last  evening  was 
purely  feminine  —  such  an  efiort  as  we  could  imagine 
coming  from  a  feminine  Milton . True,  there  is  lit¬ 

tle  of  the  practical  in  the  lecture,  but  there  is  so  much 
soul  and  such  a  wealth  of  imagination  —  such  deep,  drawn 
fountains  of  sentiment  and  such  halos  of  metamorpldcal 
radiance  —  so  much  that  is  womanly  and  true  to  herself 
and  her  sex  —  such  abnegation  of  woman’s  superiority  to 
man  in  his  true  sphere,  yet  sueh  holy  tribute  to  woman’s 
superiority  to  man  in  her  own  domain,  that  we  can  well 
forego  the  strength  of  the  strong-minded  for  the  sake  of 
the  delicacy  with  which  she  endows  her  itleal  woman.” 
After  taking  breath,  and  perhaps  a  glass  of  water  from  a 
“  drawn  fountain,”  the  reporter,  or  perhaps  the  lady  re- 
porteress,  goes  on  :  “  Her  style  is  really  too  beautiful,  if 
such  a  thing  be  possible.  Beauty'  seems  to  envelop  every 
sentiment  of  hers  so  completely  that  when  she  reaches  a 
period,  one  finds  the  idea  smothered  in  rhetorical  flowers. 
We  see  the  cord  of  truth  upon  which  she  enters ;  but  she 
so  bewinds  that  cord  with  flowers  ”  —  but  the  spectacle  of 
a  lady  lecturess  entering  on  a  cord,  which  b  clearly  visi¬ 
ble,  shocks  us,  even  though  it  is  bewound  with  flowers. 

—  There  has  been  a  joint  resolution  introduced  in 
Congress  providing  for  a  council  on  matters  of  art,  consist¬ 
ing  of  John  Durand,  George  A.  Baker,  Sanford  R.  Gifford, 
Eastman  Johnson,  and  H.  K.  Brown,  to  which  is  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted,  in  connection  with  the  joint  committee  on  the 
library,  all  designs  and  proposals  for  paintings  or  statues 
ordered  by  Congress,  a  majority  of  whom  in  connection 
with  the  committee  shall  decide  upon  the  artist  to  be 
selected,  as  well  as  upon  the  subject  matter  of  such  designs 
or  proposals,  except  when  otherwise  expressed  in  the  law 
authorizing  the  same.  No  compensation  attaches  to  the 
service  except  ordinary  expenses  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  Washington.  The  plan  is  certainly  a  very  sensible 
one.  We  only  wish  their  powers  might  be  extended  so  as 
to  be  retroactive,  —  we  believe  that  is  the  right  word,  it 
looks  finely,  —  with  the  privilege  of  relegating  to  the 
Congressional  Dust  Heap,  if  there  is  one,  such  paintings 
and  statues  as  now  frighten  away  art  from  the  Capitol. 

—  The  fire  at  the  Pantechnicon  in  London  has  brought 
out  several  letters  in  the  Times,  and  good  use  is  made  in 
them  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bird’s  “  Protection  against  Fire,”  the 
uncommon  common-sense  of  which  seems  to  have  struck 
Englishmen.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  American  common-sense 
should  be  crossed  by  a  streak  of  childish  admiration  for  big 
things  which  makes  us  look  with  unwise  scorn  upon  the 
simple  expedients  for  preventing  fire  which  Mr.  Bird’s 
hook  advocates.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Bird  would  design  a  lit¬ 
tle  hand-engine  which  should  have  an  attachment  for 
registering  the  number  of  paibful  used  by  each  engine,  or 
some  such  elaborate  nonsense,  people  would  look  with 
more  favor  upon  his  simple  contrivances. 

The  Gettysboro  Katalysinr  Water  performs 
marvellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases 
Read  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


